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Libraries and Adult Education' 


Luther L. Dickerson, executive assistant, A. L. A. commission on 
Adult education, Chicago 


What is adult education, and why are 
librarians interested in this subject at this 
time? May one not say that it is the 
development of the library to a position 
where it is being considered more se- 
riously than formerly as an aid to the 
efforts of men and women who are con- 
tinuing, renewing, or just beginning their 
education? The profession has been 
aiming and working constantly toward a 
betterment of library service—which 
means improvement in the kind much 
more than in the amount of work done. 

It is not that we are facing a crisis of 
some sort, as we are told with gusto 
every day from the platform, the pulpit, 
by the press, and over the radio. Rather, 
we are entering a period which many of 
us believe to be eventful; one which will 
have a marked influence on the library in 
our time and generation. A succession 
of events culminates in challenges which 
are startling upon recognition, but hope- 
ful and inspiring upon analysis. They 
have their roots outside the profession, 
and they are a reflection of related con- 
ditions which librarians have met from 
time to time during the past 50 years. 

Social, political, and economic changes 
in national and community life noticeably 
affect a nation’s institutions and their 
welfare. This applies particularly to 
those institutions which are relatively 
young and not yet universally established 





1From an address on Adult education. 
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by law or tradition. One so affected is 
the library as we have it in America in 
this first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Apply our efforts and energies as 
we will, external forces and influences 
operate to produce conditions and situa- 
tions quite as determining in many re- 
spects as those inherent to the library. It 
is the obligation of librarians, and of the 
governing boards of libraries, to recog- 
nize these forces and to combat them, 
accept them with resignation, or take the 
advantage they offer, as is most ap- 
propriate considering fheir nature. For 
example: A‘ period of great financial 
depression has invariably affected ad- 
versely the resources of libraries depen- 
dent on public support. A municipality 
in the control of a selfish, scheming 
political boss has seen its library bound 
in shackles which only the changes of 
time could break. But, on the other hand, 
a national awakening to the merits of or- 
ganized social service gave opportunities 
to libraries which were quick to intro- 
duce into their service a revitalizing social 
force which continues today more wisely 
evaluated and consequently more wisely 
utilized. This is an instance wherein our 
associates might very easily have held 
aloof, but by being alert to the temper 
and requirements of the time, made these 
the instruments of developing a more 
useful library. 

Each period of our professional his- 
tory as a whole, and of individual li- 
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braries, has had its problems which re- 
quired their own peculiar and appropriate 
study and treatment. 

The free library was conceived, pro- 
moted and established as an educational 
asset of the nation. That is the rock 
upon which our structure is built. From 
the first day of the organization of the 
A. L. A., there has been a consistent 
agitation which holds forth promises of 
educational advantages which will result 
from town libraries, open and free to all 
the people. Dr Hirsch said, at the dedi- 
cation of the Chicago public library: 

The fewest of men and women are so sit- 
uated as to be able to spend time and treasure 
in the acquisition of an academic training; the 
public school curriculum is naturally and rea- 
sonably restricted to the rudiments of knowl- 
edge which may grow into culture but which 
are not culture. Here is the one opportunity 
of the library. Its shelves offer to the thou- 
sands what the college holds for the score. 

Melvil Dewey, in a plea to the regents 
of the University of New York, a plea 
which was largely responsible for the 
state of New York’s present library 
system, asked for an extension of free 
libraries as a means of eventually pro- 
ducing responsible citizenship. He said: 

The evils from which modern society is 
suffering can be remedied only through better 
education of each successive generation. They 
need to be dug up by the roots, and be made 
to ‘cease in mankind’s environment. To this 
incessant digging up, every helpful human 
agency, governmental, political or social, should 
be directed; and among these agencies the free 
library has a high place, which, however, can 
be enlarged in the future by wise and con- 
stant effort. 

Dr Larned, the great scholar-librarian 
at Buffalo, not content with the indirect 
educational contribution of the library, 
organized classes for men and women 
and engaged a young instructor who 
adopted the method of one hour of in- 
struction and one of discussion of eco- 
nomics, thus at once introducing to Amer- 
ica the system of university extension, 
and the method of teaching now followed 
by workers’ education organizations, 
anticipating by almost 30 years not only 
the method employed but even the sub- 
ject most generally taught. 

I seriously doubt whether any argu- 
ment, except the one used and held to 


with a religious fervency, could have been 
successful in securing the support of the 
public for the modern library as it has 
been passed on to us from that other 
generation. 

During those earlier years, with all the 
liberal ideas of the founders, the thought 
prevailed among those growingly numer- 
ous administrators of libraries that he 
who seeks truth will find it—that he will 
find also the sources and the means of 
acquiring knowledge. ‘The attitude of 
scholarly retirement changed, but not 
overnight nor without effort and misgiv- 
ings. With a realization on the part of 
the public that the library contained not 
only the substantial things of print but 
also those which appeal to every whim, 
there came to the library greatly increas- 
ing numbers of readers. Annual reports 
more and more pridefully informed 
boards of control of the percentage of 
increase of borrowers. And librarians 
were justified in the position of pride to 
which they acceded, for the populariza- 
tion came only after a patient and labor- 
ious establishment of avenues of informa- 
tion which finally reached the public mind. 
But increase in population, the outlay 
necessary for plant installation, and a 
larger relative number of borrowers, 
forced the average library to a defensive 
position of meeting current, insistent de- 
mands, with the result that in submission 
to the constant pressure of a demand, 
created largely by enterprising librarians 
themselves, the primary function of the 
library—that of providing educational 
facilities for all the people—in many in- 
stances became the secondary one, and 
service originally regarded as of minor 
importance absorbed the major part of 
the resources of the library. This 
observation should not be taken to mean 
that the positive force of the library for 
good, call it educational or what you will, 
is less relatively than formerly, for it is 
greater; but rather that it is not as great 
proportionately as the founders antici- 
pated for the free library of the twentieth 
century. 

When we entered the World war, for 
the first time in history, the library as an 
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institution was called into service as one 
of the instruments necessary in the train- 
ing and equipment of the country’s fight- 
ing forces. To the lasting credit of the 
profession, the Association did not wait 
to be drafted, but entered war service 
early, with enthusiasm and yet dignity, 
and with a proffer of assistance outlined 
in a workable program of service which 
was promptly accepted by the govern- 
ment. The effects on the profession of 
that participation in what actually was a 
crisis in the nation’s history are too many 
for enumeration, but some of them are: 
The continuing prestige of the recognition 
of librarianship, and of a task well and 
unselfishly done; a demonstration of the 
usefulness of books in the practical affairs 
of life; the recruitment of vast numbers 
of readers in entirely new fields ; new and 
congenial associates, and the bringing of 
libraries and librarians into closer con- 
tact with life. 

When problems of reconstruction con- 
fronted us, every possible resource was 
scrutinized. They were problems which 
set men and women to thinking about 
those things which would return a people 
to orderly, useful, profitable and happy 
living in ameliorization of the destruc- 
tive and unnatural condition of war and 
its reaction as expressed in disorder, li- 
cense, maladjustment, and discontent. In 
the projected solution of reconstruction 
problems, the library everywhere became 
the object of questioning but friendly 
eyes; individual and group leaders, or- 
ganizations, societies and institutions of 
every sort gave regard to the library and 
its potential participation in their activi- 
ties where formerly they had ignored it. 
Assistance was requested in a hundred 
kinds of Americanization projects ; libra- 
ries were wanted for the permanent mili- 
tary and naval establishments, for Amer- 
ican Legion posts, for hospitals, for 
penitentiaries, for schools beyond number, 
for France, Germany, and the new 
southern Europe republics, etc. The re- 
sult of the happenings of the period is 
that the position of splendid isolation of 
the library has been destroyed, and if it 
is ever occupied again it will be because 
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we librarians desire and recapture it on 
our own initiative and responsibility. 

Contemporary developments are such 
that I believe we are going to have to 
assume a position of isolation and claim 
exemption, declare neutrality, or else par- 
ticipate in a movement as extensive as 
was the World war—that of providing 
the means of education for those numer- 
ous men and women who, in their mature 
years, desire it. This is another illustra- 
tion of a national interest originating and 
centering outside of the library profes- 
sion but extending into it. The move- 
ment is not fundamentally an outgrowth 
of the war, although the war accentuated 
it. It is a very old, and the most uni- 
versal form of education. It is an ex- 
pensive process; it is the most difficult 
to master; but it is of most worth. It is 
the education of Lincoln, the outstand- 
ing political figure of modern times; of 
Franklin, distinguished as statesman and 
author; of Edison, the newsboy scientist 
who is still learning; of Conrad, the 
master stylist. What we observe daily 
in and from the library is a form of adult 
education ; the effort of the foreigner to 
learn English; the painstaking labor of 
the craftsman to learn a trade; the patient 
hours spent in night schools by those 
struggling for advancement in their in- 
dustries or professions. It is the at- 
tempt of the woman in the home to 
master the subject of household econ- 
omies in some manner other than that 
expensive one of experience; it is what 
we see in numerous older boys and girls 
out of schools, studying in “trying to get 
ahead”; it is the cause for the existence 
of such institutions as university exten- 
sion and correspondence schools. It is 
all of those conscious and varied efforts 
of men and women to learn something 
about something as they go through life. 

But I should be unfaithful to the sub- 
ject if I left the impression that adult 
education is not more than this. We 
should be unfaithful also to the work to 
be done if we engaged in a game vying 
in popularity with cross-word puzzles— 
that of framing brilliant definitions of 
adult education. 
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It means a multitude of things to a 
multitude of people and is, as Dr Pratt 
implied in a recent Hibbert lecture, akin 
to religion, for both have much in com- 
mon in that they represent spiritual 
aspirations. It is based, according to 
Herbert G. Wells, on “The idea that men 
and women in the modern community are 
no longer inclined to consider themselves 
as ever completely adult and finished; 
the idea that there is a growing necessity 
to keep on learning throughout life.” 

I have referred to this as a movement, 
and possibly improperly so; but I am in- 
clined to believe the term is appropriate. 
At any rate, the expressed desire for edu- 
cation on the part of men and women has 
been gathering in force through organ- 
ized effort. Associations, societies, and 
clubs have been organized almost uni- 
versally and through these the de- 
mands have been made articulate during 
the past few years. The coordinating or- 
ganization is the World association for 
adult education, organized in England in 
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1919 under the leadership of Albert 
Mansbridge, a former codperative em- 
ploye, but for years now a mild-man- 
nered crusader, accepted as a leader in a 
dozen countries. The World association 
for adult education is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of public-spirited men and women 
banded together in the belief that 

“Adult education has become as clear 
an area of the educational field as that 
occupied by elementary or university edu- 
cation, and demands at least as much at- 
tention. The term adult education has 
been applied almost exclusively to non- 
vocational, as contrasted with vocational 
effort on the part of men and women act- 
ing in common. ‘Technical and profes- 
sional education have been much more 
highly developed and organized. Adult 
education in general, on the other hand, 
is only partially developed and incom- 
pletely organized. It is mainly concerned 
with the development of the individual 
and of those of his powers and interests 
which are needed for good citizenship 
and completeness of life.” 


(To be continued) 





The Group Approach in Adult Education 


Annie P. Dingman, head of Extension division for Adult education, 
Public library, Cleveland, O. 


Adult education is a very familiar term 
to librarians today. In speaking and in 
writing, librarians have displayed varying 
attitudes toward it. “Just what is this 
adult education? Haven’t we always 
done it?” Apparently all librarians have 
not done it, for some say, “It all sounds 
very well, but how are we to do it? How 
can our library have a reader’s advisor ?” 
Others accept the idea of the reader’s 
assistant but, on analysis of the job, say, 
“Yes, I know there are lots of people who 
use the library and many more who do 
not, who really desire the thing we can 
offer. But how are we to get them to 
know about us and our service?” 

For three years, the Extension division 
of the Cleveland public library has been 
pioneering, as it were, in this seemingly 


indefinable adult education. Our ex- 
perience makes us realize that there is, as 
yet, no definite plan for libraries to fol- 
low. Some guiding principles must be 
established. We must be ready to ex- 
periment and as ready to abandon an ex- 
periment that does not meet the situation. 

From the point of view of public li- 
braries, adult education has two manifest- 
ations. There is the individual who him- 
self wants to pursue a course of reading 
and asks the library for suggestions and 
advice. On the other hand, there is the 
group made up of individuals studying 
together with an instructor. In the first 
instance, the library, through the reader’s 
advisor, becomes a direct agency in adult 
education. In the second, the library be- 
comes an indirect agency through its 
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‘cooperation with other educational groups 
which are already in existence. We are, 
however, only just beginning to realize 
the influence the public library may have 
in the group approach. 

Our communities are made up of users 
and “potential users’ of the public li- 
brary. They are: 

a) Those who like to read, know the library 
and use it. (It is quite possible they do 
not know it fully.) 

b) Those who like to read but do not know 
the library or have just learned about it 
though they have lived in the town for 
six years. 

c) Those who would like to read but to whom 
reading is a labor. 

d) Those who do not care to read anyway. 

e) Those who are illiterate or near illiterate 
but are in school learning to read and 
write. 

These “potential users” may be thought 
of as just so many individuals to come 
to the library. On the other hand, they 
may be thought of as members of dif- 
ferent groups, clubs, classes, study circles, 
to which, because of a common interest, 
they belong. There is scarcely a person 
who does not belong, often involuntarily, 
to one group or another and frequently 
to several. 

The Cleveland public library had for 
years been making group contacts wher- 
ever it could, but these had of necessity 
been somewhat incidental, and it had been 
no one person’s responsibility to study 
the field from the standpoint of group 
approach to adult education. 

This Extension division for adult edu- 
cation, established in the School depart- 
ment in January, 1922, naturally thought 
first of evening school groups. At that 
time, we took as our working basis those 
students 18 years of age and over, work- 
ing by day at a job earning a living, and 
studying evenings with others in a group 
with an instructor. The more we learned 
about the adult education movement, 
however, the more we realized that in 
addition to formal education groups in 
evening schools, there are informal edu- 
cation groups, such as those at the lecture 
courses given by museums and women’s 
clubs, with which many libraries have 
long been in contact, though not under 
the name of adult education. 
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At this point some librarian is prob- 
ably saying, inwardly, if not aloud, 
“This is, indeed, very fine for the large, 
well-organized library but, with my small 
staff, how am I to get out to find these 
groups?” It is surprising how much can 
be learned while sitting at your desk. 
The city directory, the classified telephone 
directory, advertisements in newspapers, 
especially in the Sunday issues, gave us 
the names of many schools and by keep- 
ing eyes and ears open we learned of 
others. Much telephone conversation, 
frequent visits to schools, many conver- 
sations with principals, teachers and lead- 
ers of groups—all were important fac- 
tors in securing the information, which, 
after several revisions, has been compiled 
for reference use throughout the library 
as “Some adult education groups in 
Cleveland.” The list includes: Groups 
completing high school, groups studying 
music appreciation, groups studying 
trades, occupations and __ professions, 
groups of immigrant women learning 
English, summer school groups, groups 
studying elementary subjects, groups 
doing advanced work, groups in business 
schools, speech-correction groups, groups 
in business administration, forum groups, 
lecture groups .and groups. studying child 
problems. It is most important to know 
a) what the groups are studying, b) how 
many groups are studying the same thing, 
and c) under what agencies the studying 
is done. 

When we began to plan what the li- 
brary might do in codperation with eve- 
ning schools, for from this experience 
we would write, some difficulties pre- 
sented themselves : 

1) Evening school students are at a job by 
day earning a living and they spend two 
or three hours a night three times a week 
in a class studying. They cannot always 
arrive on time because of working hours 
and distance between job, home and school. 
They frequently are extremely tired. 

2) Evening school students attend school 
because they choose to do so—a voluntary 
matter, not a compulsory one. 

3) Evening school students in a class may 
be of different ages, varying from 18 to 
60 and over. 

4) The grading of evening school students 
is difficult owing to varying educational 
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background. Instruction often becomes 
an individual matter. 

5) Students pay tuition and want to get the 
worth of their money in instruction. They 
do not care for distractions such asa visit 
by the librarian. (Some schools do have 
assembly meetings regularly when some 
person of prominence in the city addresses 
the group.) 

6) Most evening schools have no library; 
a few have library facilities, though in- 
adequate for evening students. 

7) Students come from all over the city to an 
evening school. 

8) The method of teaching grown people 
has really not been developed. Method, 
manner and lesson content too frequently 
savor of the day school. There is a fail- 
ure to recognize that experience is a sub- 
stitute for lack of formal education. 

9) Teachers in evening schools are usually 
day-time teachers as well. Their first duty 
is the day-time job. 

10) Evening schools advertise a great deal 
and in seeking new students use the urge 
of the better job and more pay. 

11) Students have different motives in at- 
tending evening school. The immigrant 
wants to learn English. The illiterate are 
eager to read and write. Students in eve- 
ning high schools and advanced _ schools 
are working mostly for credits. The mo- 
tives of those attending public lectures and 
forums and of those in other informal 
education groups, might be described by 
that much used and abused word “cul- 
tural.” 


Since this division exists primarily for 
adult students, our job is to know them 
and to interpret them to and link them 
with the adult circulation departments so 
that later they may, as individuals, be- 
come users of the library. 

Our chief device for reaching the group 
is the deposit collection or “class room 
set,’ as it is known in day-time use. 
These collections are for study purposes 
and primarily for use with students in 
the class room. We are, however, gradu- 
ally making it possible for students to 
take books home. (Our collections have 
been used by immigrant education groups, 
groups of illiterates learning English, 
classes of English in evening high school, 
classes in social science in evening high 
school and by students in an apprentice 
trade school.) It is rather gratifying to 
find that the Nation (February 18, 1925) 
approves this idea: 


. Our American public library system 
is the largest ready made instrument for adult 
education in the world. It would seem the 
part of wisdom to see to it that this instru- 
ment is made to supply books for the various 
agencies engaged in that work. . . . 

Another device is the library directory 
which we distribute to the classes. The 
directory is a small pocket-size folder, 
giving the name and location of all 
branch libraries, together with a very 
short introductory note about the library. 
We have found the directory proves use- 
ful to evening school students, many of 
whom live in one part of the city, work 
in another and go to school in another. 
A bit of information, which brings a 
good deal of response when classes hear 
it, is the fact that the main library is 
open on Sundays and holidays from 1 
to 9:30 p. m. for reading and reference. 

A class visit to the library is yet an- 
other device. We definitely plan these 
visits in codperation with the teacher who 
sometimes suggests that a short talk be 
given on some books connected with the 
work of the group. An hour’s visit to a 
library can be made a valuable experience 
for the members of the class. 

We have found it valuable to confer 
with the principals of schools, discussing 
frankly with them the school, their 
student groups, the library and its pos- 
sible service to them. In general, those 
principals who know the library are re- 
sponsive. However, we find principals, 
and teachers, too, who themselves are 
only “potential users” of the library, with 
the result that we must find a way for 
them to know the library before we can 
reach their student groups. Sometimes, 
particularly in business, trade and tech- 
nical schools, the principal explains that 
the students’ work has been so intensively 
planned that there is no time for outside 
reading. We have found in such cases 
that the approach is not to be made 
through books related to their studies 
but through books purely recreational. 
We have had opportunities to give talks 
to the student assemblies on reading as a 
means of recreation. One of our most 
successful talks was on books about the 
circus, having the books on hand to read 
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from and distributing a list entitled, 
Under the Big Top. (See P. L. 30:192.) 

With all these devices and others to be 
evolved for group approach, we must face 
the fact that education is for the most 
part considered as a means to an end, 
that end being a better job, more pay, 
while the idea of education as an end in 
itself is almost neglected. The success 
motive is a prominent note in education 
today. Advertising in newspapers, mag- 
azines and on posters proclaims it. Who 
does not find the following sentiments 
quite familiar >—“How would you like to 
triple your income?”—“The young men 
and women succeeding today are those 
trained to accept business opportunities.” 
—“Advertising—Selling—Letters—Three 
brass-tacks evening courses organized 
and taught by business men who are in 
daily touch with business needs.” —‘“Finish 
high school in night school. If you want 
to be a success in life you need a high- 
school education.”—“Several thousand 
young men will plan their night school 
courses this week. They are men in 
your office, men from your shop. They 
want promotion and they are going to 
get it. Are you?”—‘“‘How to write let- 
ters that win. Not grammar, not rhetoric, 
not literature, but the human touch that 
puts life into business letters and wins 
results. Solid down-to-earth help from 
business getters.” These are from recent 
magazines and newspapers and seem to 
imply that success is synonymous with 
promotion to a higher job or a tripled in- 
come or accepting a business position. It 
is certainly true that the success motive 
in education has to be reckoned with, but 
are librarians to accept it as their motive 
in education ? 

This division has pondered this ques- 
tion, finding its answer in an address by 
Lord Haldane, one of the leaders in the 
adult education movement in England. 
One sentence expresses our ultimate pur- 
pose: “The object of adult education is 
to stimulate the discrimination which will 
enable the student to distinguish quality 
and use it.” 

Some librarian has said that the public 
library has a double duty, to enliven as 
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well as to enlighten. Our immediate object 
is to have adult student groups know that 
the library values their efforts and to 
awaken in them an interest in books and 
reading. This can best be done by book 
talks which should be short. We find it 
an excellent plan to have the books with 
us to show to the groups and also to read 
from. We realize that among the “po- 
tential users” in adult student groups are 
a large number seeking to complete an 
education interrupted in childhood and 
that many never learned while in school 
to read fluently or understandingly. We 
recognize, however, that they are grown 
men and women with an experience upon 
which to build. While understanding and 
imagination help in the choice of subjects 
for book talks, we need as well knowl- 
edge and discrimination gained through 
re-reading books and re-evaluating them. 

The people in these adult groups are 
really no different from those outside the 
groups who come to the library as in- 
dividuals. The individual, however, even 
with the best of intentions to pursue a 
course of reading, too often fails to re- 
turn for the next interview, with the re- 
sult that the librarian has no way of 
knowing to what extent the inquirer has 
responded to his judgment and advice. 
On the other hand, the group has a degree 
of coherence, permanence and stability, 
making it possible to get a definite re- 
action to every library effort. The li- 
brarian is then in a position to profit by 
his failures and successes, which become 
in turn valuable in work with the in- 
dividual. The group offers the quickest 
and surest approach in reaching numbers 
of adults desiring education and every 
effort should aim to make the group serv- 
ice open up to them the further service 
to individuals which the library offers. 

The opportunity of the public library 
in adult education has been so clearly set 
forth in an article in the New Republic 
(July 23, 1924) that we would quote it 
in full: 

The American Library Association devoted 
a special session of its annual conference, just 
concluded, to the discussion of the relation of 
the library to adult education. The librarians 
seem to feel that they have thus far overlooked 
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an important service. They have provided the 
general public with general reading, mostly 
recreational. They have provided special 
groups with special materials, mostly profes- 
sional. But they have not as yet established 
themselves in everybody’s mind as the people’s 
university. To do so they will need more than 
books; they will need plans and an educa- 
tional theory. As a first step to such a pro- 
gram, a study is to be made of library ex- 
perience in adult education here and abroad. 
Extensive action will probably follow. 

The chief program which the libraries face 
is the obvious one that confronts all educa- 
tional institutions. What ought people to 
study? The colleges and universities are carried 


past this question somehow by the body of 
tradition upon which their courses of study 
very largely rest. They may be troubled and 
restless. Most of them are. But they have a 
status quo, and can carry on as going con- 
cerns. The libraries lack this comfort. Ac- 
cordingly their greatest temptation is to reach 
out for it to established schools. Their great- 
est danger is that of making their reading list 
pale reflections of the syllabi of college courses. 
To do so would probably be fatal to their 
movement. By the same token, their chief op- 
portunity is that of facing their problem 
squarely and working out experimentally an 
answer to it by which the colleges themselves 
may ultimately profit. 





In the Letter Box 


Same Book, Differing Little 
Editor, Pustic Lrprariegs: 

Librarians may like to know that The 
little Alpine musician by Johanna Spyri 
(Crowell, ’24) is the same story as Vinzi, 
published in 1923 by Lippincott. Dif- 
ferent translators have very slightly 
varied the wording. 

FLoRENCE E. WHEELER 
Librarian 
Leominster, Mass. 





The Radio in the Library 
Editor, Pustic Lrprartes: 

Carl Boyer’s article on the Library and 
the radio in the April issue of PusLic 
LIBRARIES makes me wonder how many 
libraries have radios of their own and 
just how they use them for educational 
purposes. 

The South St. Paul public library was 
given a five-tube super-hetrodyne radio 
by the St. Paul Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany about six months ago, and it has 
been used almost daily ever since. Pro- 
grams of importance, such as General 
Pershing’s farewell address and roll-call 
of generals, the inauguration of President 
Coolidge, and the All Artist concerts 
sponsored by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company have been well advertised and 
have drawn capacity houses. This week 
three kindergarten classes have visited 
the library to hear special programs pre- 
pared for them. Last week a class of 
high-school students took the short-hand 


test broadcasted from New York City. 
Groups of teachers have listened to edu- 
cational talks from various stations, and 
about 30 children were enrolled in the 
music memory contest. 

We advertise that we will be glad to 
attempt to pick up any program which is 
requested, and have had success in many 
instances. Wherever possible, we have 
linked our book and pamphlet material 
with the program broadcasted, and we 
feel that the use of the radio has brought 
people to the library who might not have 
come otherwise, beside serving as an 
effective instrument for education. 

CorNELIA D, PLAISTER 
Librarian 





What’s the Idea? 


My dear Editor: 

I noticed the following announcement 
in a recent bulletin: 

After April 15, two cents instead of one cent 
postage will be required on all post cards other 
than regular United States printed postals. 
Since the majority of libraries now use un- 
stamped post cards (italics mine) for overdue 
and reserve notices, the postage bills for such 
notices will be double unless Government 
postals are used. 

If the majority of libraries have used 
unstamped post cards for overdue notices, 
they have been wasting a very great deal 
of time in sticking on stamps and a very 
great deal of money. I don’t care to 
burst into print about this but suggest you 
rap them. OBSERVER 
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Are Libraries in the Count? 
Editor, Pusiic Liprarigs: 

I have just read the article by Alger in 
the April Atlantic, “Leisure—for what?” 
I give below several quotations from this 
which I think librarians might well think 
over. I think there is no mention in the 
article of the library. It is evidently an 
institution which has not penetrated the 
consciousness of the thinkers and social 
workers. I wonder why? There has 
been an abundance of money spent on it. 
Twenty-five years ago the situation was 
very different. There was a pioneer spirit 
—a missionary spirit, which is, I pre- 
sume, incidental to all new movements. 
The contrast is very marked. We would 
then have had an immediate response to 
such statements. All the mechanical 
things which were done were accom- 
plished to clear the way for the great 
work which was to come. Everyone was 
hopeful. I do not know just what has 
happened. You will remember that com- 
missions were being established, public 
libraries were being established, the 
League of library commissions was or- 
ganized, library aids were greatly in- 
creased, booklists, printed technical in- 
structions and indexes, new library tools 
were to make possible the speedy accom- 
plishment of technical work so that ef- 
forts might be turned to the extension 
work of the library. We have been given 
the subject headings, printed catalog 
cards, the A. L. A. catalog, and A. L. A. 
Booklist, and still the cost of the technical 
work in libraries increases. 

What have been the hindrances to 
library extension? Does the library count 
among the social agencies in American 
life today? Are we concerned with such 
statements? Is there a call for the mis- 
sionary spirit? Who is to make people 
understand that we could help or that we 
are helping? 

The quotations referred to state: 

We Americans are justly alarmed at certain 
aspects of our present life. While we have 
more wealth and more leisure than any other 
country, we have, at the same time, a crime 
record which is unparalleled in the past his- 
tory of the civilized world and which is wholly 
out of proportion to that of any other civilized 
country today. 
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... Why is it that crime in America is 
wholly out of proportion to crime in other 
civilized countries? Why do we have a record 
which cannot be equaled even in the most war- 
wrecked country of Europe? Those who at- 
tribute all these blots on our national 
escutcheon to defects in our criminal law and 
our courts and the shortcomings of our police 
are short-sighted, indeed. Why are we the 
greatest consumers of habit-forming drugs? 
Why are our insanity records appalling and 
getting worse? Of course we cannot ascribe 
all these disgraceful conditions to any single 
cause, but one cause that is among the most 
fundamental we have scarcely considered at 
all. We have never regarded leisure as the 
microbe-bed from which these diseases come 
naturally and almost inevitably. 

. .. The great problem before us today is to 
create a civilization that does not degenerate 
under leisure. This can be done only by set- 
ting in operation forces making for a culture 
that recognizes, as no civilization since the 
fall of Rome has been required to do, that 
leisure is and must be a means and not an 
end; that its true value is measured by what 
we do with it—by whether it lifts us or lowers 
us in the great world of intangibles, the world 
not of material but of spiritual values. 


CorNELIA MARVIN 
Oregon state library Librarian 





Saving Wear on Dictionaries 


Editor, Pustic Liprarigs: 

I note the suggestion from Mr Huntting 
in the last number of Pusiic Lipraries, 
that covers of the dictionary may be 
screwed to the stand so that the dictionary 
may not be removed and may be con- 
stantly open. We have experimented 
with this method for the last three or 
four years, using first a home-made stand 
on a reading table, and later, with much 
satisfaction, Mr MHuntting’s revolving 
stand. It has completely solved the prob- 


lem of rumpled pages and disproportion- 


ate wear of the first two or three signa- 
tures of the book. A theoretical objec- 
tion that the inside pages would suffer 
from being permanently open has been 
proven fallacious. 

We use a small metal cleat, perforated 
and countersunk for screws, such as can 
be purchased at any five and ten cent 
store. One of these is centered on the 
inside of each cover as the book lies open, 
and the screws are driven solidly into 
the stand. 
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This method undoubtedly increases the 
life of the dictionary by a very appre- 


ciable margin. 
Gro. H. Evans 
Librarian 
Somerville, Mass. 





Distribution of Back Numbers 


It is an impossible thing to correctly 
anticipate how many extra copies of 
Pustic Lrprarties will be called for from 
month to month. One of the things past 
finding out is where an increased and un- 
expected appreciation will develop for 
every number that is issued. That such 
developments do occur is a fact, but an 
inexpensive and logical way of meeting 
the situation is yet to be found. The 
editorial staff gives its best to making 
each number worthy of acceptance—the 
rest of it comes from the readers. 

During the past several years on more 
than one occasion the supply of PusLic 
LIBRARIES has unexpectedly been insuffi- 
cient to meet demands, and by advertis- 
ing, by personal inquiry and by whatever 
means might be at hand, the management 
has tried to pick up certain back numbers 
that have been wanted. On two recent 
occasions (F-Mr,’25) reprinting was 
necessary. The search of the past sev- 
eral months has been rather productive of 
results and the supply of back num- 
bers of Pustic Lipraries is now fairly 
well filled. Mr-Ap, ’24, and Ja ’25 are 
still needed badly. 

Of some of the back numbers, a larger 
supply has been obtained than it is eco- 
nomical to keep. With cost of storage, 
rent, care, etc., the keeping of back num- 
bers is an expensive proposition. Pusiic 
LrsrRARIES is, therefore, ready to dispose 
of the following numbers: 

1921, Je ON 

1922, Ja Ap My Je JI D 

1923, Ja Mr Ap My JION D 

1924, F My Je JIO ND 





Opening of New Building at 
Cleveland 


The Public library, Cleveland, O., be- 
gan moving its material into its new 
building in April and enters upon a pro- 


gram for the opening week, May 4-10. 

Different times have been set aside for 
different groups, the first occasion being 
inspection by the press of the city, and 
the next a reception for officials in any 
way connected with city affairs. On May 
6, the library will resume its daily service 
to adult borrowers and in the afternoon 
and evening, a reception will be held for 
library borrowers. In the afternoon 
and evening of May 7-8, a reception to 
the general public, with a cordial invita- 
tion to all and registration of new bor- 
rowers, will be held. On Saturday 
morning, there will be a reception for 
editorial boards of school papers and for 
children accompanied by adults. In the 
afternoon, a reception and inspection trip 
for scouts and young people’s clubs of 
every kind will be held. On Sunday, the 
library will resume regular Sunday serv- 
ice for reading and reference. 





Responsibility for Sketch of Dr Dewey 

In answer to requests from various 
directions, it seems fitting to announce 
that the sketch relating to Dr Melvil 
Dewey in the February number of 
Pustic Liprarigs, in the series, As It 
Was in the Beginning, was written by 
Mr Walter S. Biscoe, senior librarian, 
New York state library, who served with 
Dr Dewey during the entire time of the 
latter as state librarian of New York. 
With his natural modesty, Mr Biscoe at 
first suggested that his name be not at- 
tached to the article but on being informed 
that there was a disposition to know who 
had written it, he consented to have his 
name made known. 

It may be said now, also, that Mr E. D. 
Tweedell of the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago, wrote the note signed Albany Stu- 
dent, though in more extended form, 
giving opinions already expressed by Mr 
Biscoe and Mr Davidson and which, for 
reasons of space, were deleted. 


Editor of P. L. 


The Machine Librarian 
Classification is Vexation, 
Accessioning doth appalk; 
Let’s check our brains and chuck the Books, 
Let Dooee do it all!—W. D. G. 
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Coéperation in Intellectual Work 

At a recent meeting of the Special li- 
braries association of Boston, Godfrey 
Dewey, president, International Institute 
of bibliography, was invited to speak of 
the plan for a world center of organized 
cooperation in intellectual work. 

This has already taken form and is 
successfully functioning through the fol- 
lowing enterprises: International Insti- 
tute of bibliography, International library, 
the Documentary encyclopedia, Interna- 
tional museum, Union of International 
associations and the International wuni- 
versity. These have been developed 
chiefly under Belgian auspices and the 
leadership of Senator Lafontaine and M. 
Paul Otlet. They are now housed in the 
Palais Mondial, Brussels. 

The first step in the development of 
this plan was taken when the Interna- 
tional Institute of bibliography was 
founded, in 1895, for the preparation and 
maintenance of a universal bibliographical 
catalog covering works of all times, all 
“topics and all countries, classed by author 
and subject. As a result of codperation 
among all European countries and to a 
very slight degree from this country, the 
catalog now contains twelve and one-half 
million cards. For a number of years, 
the International Institute of bibliography 
has published the European edition of the 
decimal classification. Last year a con- 
ference was held, with representatives of 
this country present, for the purpose of 
bringing the expansion of this classifica- 
tion in Europe and America into accord. 

The second step came in 1907 when a 
large number of small libraries of an in- 
ternational character existing in Brussels 
were joined to form an international 1i- 
brary. In time this will contain a selec- 
tion of the most important works of each 
country, all official publications, the in- 
dependent periodicals and monographs of 
all learned societies, and some newspapers 
from all countries. It will be a depository 
for special international collections. This 
has not been developed to any extent as 


yet. 
The library is supplemented by a docu- 
mentary encyclopedia, established at the 
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same time. This is in vertical file form, 
containing a classified collection of clip- 
pings, pamphlets, photographs, etc., in 
over 10,000 folders and amounting, even 
at this stage, to over a million items. 

In 1910, the International museum was 
established. Through its geographical, 
historical and scientific sections, it at- 
tempts to visualize the world and its con- 
tents and at present occupies over 65 large 
halls. Thirteen countries have contributed 
to form a collection of 20,000 pieces. 

The most important step was taken in 
the same year when the Union of Inter- 
national associations was founded. This 
includes international organizations of 
every kind. By 1913, about 250 associa- 
tions had joined and while the union suf- 
fered severely during the war, it is com- 
ing up again now. 

The final step, in 1920, was the estab- 
lishment of the International university, 
a loose federation of the universities of all 
countries. Beginning in 1922, it has held 
each year, for the discussion of inter- 
national problems, a two weeks’ confer- 
ence, at the most recent of which 72 
speakers gave 96 lectures on 80 subjects. 
Twenty-three countries are represented 
in the university. 

So far, financial support has come 
chiefly from private sources. Through 
efficiency and codperation, concrete re- 
sults have been achieved far greater than 
the money expended would suggest. 

The International Institute of bibliog- 
raphy has been recognized by the League 
of Nations as its official bibliographical 
organization and granted a small ap- 
propriation. Also a committee on Inter- 
national codperation has been appointed 


by the league. 


With all of these organizations so suc- 
cessfully demonstrating their usefulness, 
it is hoped that a more general codpera- 
tion in all countries, both official and un- 
official, may bring about the realization 
of this plan for international codperation 
in intellectual work. The best place for 
this world center would seem to be at 
Geneva, which, with the League of Na- 
tions, is now the international center of 
gravity. ETHEL TURNER 
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Book Appraisals 


I‘ A DESIRE to ascertain what sort of 
book notices are most helpful to libra- 
rians distant from book centers, inquiry 
was made of a representative few, with 
what seems to be definite results in ar- 
riving at conclusions in the matter. 

All expressed the opinion that they 
were most influenced by appraisals of 
books, pro and con, by persons known to 
them. For this reason, the occasional 
book notes which appear in Pustic 
Lipraries by persons known to the fra- 
ternity, the presentation of material in the 
A. L. A. Booklist and the discussion of 
books at library meetings all received the 
highest commendation. Some criticism 
was made of all. 

The criticism of Pustic Liprartigs was 
that the book notes were too few and too 
infrequent. The Booklist was said to be 
a bit slow in arrival to give “100 per cent” 
satisfaction in its use. Those who write 
book review sheets for the newspapers 
are individualistic in their views and 
choice of books as well as in their judg- 
ment of them, so that the librarian far 
from book centers is fearful lest the 


writers of these reviews do not know the 
point of view of the people who use the 
library. Again, it was said that the clever- 
ness of newspaper reviews, while enter- 
taining, seemed a competition between 
those of the same class as to who should 
fly the highest in the witty handling of 
material. 

Request was made more than once for 
including in the review something from 
the contents of books which were “bought 
on trust” as the book notes seem many 
times to be merely selling appraisals—not 
that they are untrue but it is not the in- 
formation which the buyers of books are 
hunting. One commendation was on a 
publishers’ sheet made up entirely of ex- 
tracts from Fabre’s Wonder book of 
plant life. 

Doubtless there is good reason in every 
instance for what is presented or omit- 
ted, whatever may be said of the manner 
and style of presentation. As far as 
Puptic LIBRARIES is concerned, its 
ménage is small and, 


Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone. 
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Only as a special grip of power is made 
by a book which comes under notice, not 
always then, is a friendly or cautionary 
word concerning it offered. The Booklist 
management is sensitive of the great re- 
sponsibility that lies in the profession of 
commending books in whose preparation 
they have had no part, but the wide scope 
of the points of view of the judges who 
are interested as well as the wide field 
occupied by the judges who are passing 
on monthly products, and the extreme 
care taken that entries shall be accurate 
not only in statement but in technique, 
offer a valid excuse for the little delay 
that might be noticed in sending out the 
Booklist. At the same time, there is much 
to be said as to the value of making haste 
slowly when one is officially charged with 
making recommendations. It can hardly 
be thought that any library, large or small, 
would suffer or even count it a hardship 
that its users may have to wait a short 
time—it is never long—for any volume 
that costs a sufficient sum of money to 
deter the one who wants it from buying 
it. himself or that might make it incum- 
bent that a tax-supported library should 
supply it. 
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As to those who are book reviewers by 
vocation or profession, they are doubt- 
less well able to speak for themselves and 
their opportunity is greater than that of 
this occasion. 

Pustic Lisraries will try to profit by 
information received. There will be more 
care given as to what books are reviewed, 
what kind of appraisals are used and, if 
possible, extracts from the volume under 
discussion will be given. To carry out 
this plan, those who read books for them- 
selves, in forming judgment for buying 
them, are invited to send in short, crisp 
opinions, and, as frequently as possible, to 
include short extracts from the book un- 
der judgment which, to the reader, seem 
to illuminate its purpose or an expression 
of it by the writer. 

The fixed and unchanged purpose of 
both the reading and advertising pages of 
Pustic LiprariEs is to present only that 
which in the judgment of the manage- 
ment seems -to offer helpfulness to the 
library craft and more than once, oppor- 
tunities to do otherwise have been turned 
aside, even in some instances where con- 
siderable pecuniary advantage would have 


accrued. All for one and one for all. 





A Field for Codperation 


S ONE reads the carefully studied 
and excellently planned bulletin, 
Year-Round Bookselling News, sent out 
for the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers by that well known exponent of 
efficiency, Miss Marion Humble, execu- 
tive secretary of the association, a vision 
of real service in book use and book dis- 
tribution arises before one. 
The bulletin sent out by the association 
is frankly a campaign document in the 
sale interests of publishers, but there are 


no apologies due on that fact. It comes 
out regularly, filled with definite, worth- 
while suggestions as to high-class ways of 
bringing books to the notice of the gen- 
eral public who ought to have just this 
service offered them in as many ways and 
as often as conditions allow. It in no 
way antagonizes the library service or any 
other good thing; it has no intention of 
doing so. For the wise publishers of 
good books long ago, at least as long ago 
as twenty years, realized that a good 
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library was an ally in doing a fair and 
legitimate business in book production. 
The more the general public uses a public 
library, the greater its knowledge, the 
greater its appreciation of books and un- 
doubtedly the greater its desire to own 
books. That has been proved beyond 
question. 

Though primarily intended for book- 
sellers, librarians of public and school 
associations and institutional libraries will 
find in the bulletins of the N. A. B. P. 
helpful suggestions, live bits of book in- 
formation and hints as to the procedure 
in turning attention to books that should 
be and doubtless are very widely most 
welcome. If librarians believe that it is 
good for the state that the minds of its 
people be fertilized by the recorded 
thoughts of other minds, and who can 
doubt it? then they will welcome every 
legitimate avenue of approach to greater 
intelligence, however such avenues may 
be directed. 

Bookselling of the right kind is quite 
as praiseworthy as book distribution of 
any other kind, more so perhaps, than 
library service that consists only of book 
distribution without the sponsorship for 
knowledge that sees to it that the right 
book gets into the hands of the right per- 
son at the right time, and so is ob- 
structive to the usefulness that is intend- 
ed to accompany book distribution by a 
public or school library. 
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Such information as is sent broadcast 
every month by the publishers regarding 
acceptable books, telling how to make 
them go, finding some seasons more fit- 
ting than others for calling attention to 
them, noting favorable conditions for 
reading and all the other interesting and 
helpful ideas which Miss Humble and her 
staff prepare and distribute, merit appre- 
ciation and gratitude from every forward 
and upward-looking group of people. It 
is a meritorious work and should be so 
regarded by librarians of all persons. 

So, to begin at the beginning again, the 
carefully studied and excellently planned 
suggestions sent out by the N. A. B. P. 
for this spring season, stress particularly 
a campaign for selling—distributing—cir- 
culating—outdoor books and books on 
sports, the value of contacts with garden 
clubs, athletic clubs, camping directors, 
and with the ordinary everyday person 


' who likes posters, schemes of display, ar- 


rangement and content, pictures, slides 
and the like. Notice is.given of more to 
come, books for graduation, promotion 
and other gift-giving occasions with 
plans for attracting the attention and ap- 
proval of lovers and non-lovers of books, 
something for which all who cater to the 
public in libraries, all libraries, may well 
be grateful and which will repay watch- 
ing for and using. 





Consolidation in Indiana Libraries 


URING the last 30 years, efforts 

have been made again and again to 
consolidate the library interests located 
in the various state departments of In- 
diana. There were at least five depart- 
ments functioning with separate authori- 
ties, separate staff, separate appropria- 
tions for everything, with more or less 


friction between them as to authority and 
precedence. 

Such a situation was plainly deplor- 
able to every person interested in library 
service except, apparently, those who 
were responsible for the situation. Two 
factors seemed to prolong this undesir- 
able situation—unwillingness of the oc- 
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cupants of the various positions to agree 
to give up and throw their interests into 
a common lot, or else a lack of knowl- 
edge and courage to better things on the 
part of the executive power of the state. 

The present governor of Indiana seems 
to have ventured to recommend what has 
been so long the obvious thing to do— 
include the library interests of the state 
in his recommendations to the Consolida- 
tion committee appointed for the purpose 
of eliminating from the list of state of- 
fices, what had grown to be a redundancy 
of commissions, bureaus and boards car- 
ing for state interests. These interests 
can equally well, if not better, be in- 
cluded in divisions already created or, 
as in the present instance, in one new 
division, absorbing several of the exist- 
ing commissions, bureaus and boards. 
~ The bill as it stands (See p. 273) is, 
perhaps, something of a compromise with 
incumbents and interests already estab- 
lished. This is recognized with regret 
but at the same time, the step is so far 
in advance of previous conditions, so 
obviously actuated by good business sense 
and so full of promise for conservation 
of money, energy and direction that how- 
ever idealistic one may have been for 
some other plan of consolidation, one is 
obliged to rejoice at what has been done. 

There seems ground for fair develop- 
ment of some kind under the present 
Indiana law, and if the wisdom and pro- 
fessional interest, which the bill plainly 
provides for, are exercised, the result 
will surely be far better than has existed 
under the system of duplication, over- 
lapping and discord which has existed 
for the past 25 years. 

One of the faithful if quiet workers 
for the consolidation of library interests 
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into a state library department almost 
from the beginning has been Mrs Eliza- 
beth Claypool Earl. From her position 
as a member and, at different periods, 
president of the Indiana public library 
commission and as president of the li- 
brary organization of the state, as a li- 
brary trustee and a woman who in her 
extensive travels never fails to look into 
the library problems of whatever com- 
munity she visits, her wisdom and com- 
prehension of the situation have been 
employed steadily toward elimination of 
the redundant factors in the state library 
situation in Indiana. It is said that Mrs 
Earl was called into conference with the 
Consolidation committee appointed by 
the governor before the meeting of the 
legislature and her judgment on the situ- 
ation asked for. Since it had for so long 
a time been a matter of great interest to 
Mrs Earl, it was an easy thing for her to 
set out the objections to the situation and 
offer suggestions for future betterment. 
It is reported that her plans were heartily 
approved then and there and that the bill 
which was introduced varied but little 
from suggestions offered by Mrs Earl. 
The fact that the Indiana library ccm- 
mission, of which Mrs Earl is president, 
was abolished in the new plan and that 
so far as she was able to judge, her con- 
nection with the whole scheme also, seems 
in no wise to have altered the honesty of 
her expressed opinion. 

In view of this whole situation, it is to 
be most sincerely desired that Mrs Earl 
herself be made a member of the Indiana 
library board when it is appointed by the 
governor. 

Congratulations to the library interests 
of Indiana on the enlarged program of 
usefulness that is possible: under the new 
arrangement. 
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Death’s Toll 

News of the death on March 27 of 
Frank M. Morris, “dean of booksellers 
in Chicago,” will bring a pang of sadness 
to many booklovers among librarians of 
the Middle-West who had the good for- 
tune to know Mr Morris. 

For more than 37 years, the Morris 
3o0okshop in Chicago stood for friend- 
liness, intelligent book knowledge and 
cordial codperation to booklovers of 
whatever class or kind. 

Mr Morris began his career as a book- 
seller in Indianapolis ‘but later, about 
1884, came to Chicago and started a book- 
shop in a basement at State and Madison 
streets. Although his store moved sev- 
eral times, it was always a bright spot 
where booklovers were wont to congre- 
gate because of the friendliness and glow 
of good humor which Mr Morris always 
generated wherever he was but particu- 
larly in his own quarters. He was 
familiarly known as “Frank Morris, the 
bookman.” He loved books, their con- 
tents, their spirit, their substance—the 
very touch and smell of them were his 
joy and pride. 

In the early days of library organiza- 
tion in Illinois, Mr Morris was a firm 
supporter and generous contributor to all 
efforts toward developing a love of books 
among people and specially among those 
who essayed to be librarians. He was 
long a member of Illinois library associa- 
tian and of the Chicago library club. One 
was always sure of meeting in his book- 
store courteous treatment and kindly in- 
terest. 

Mr Morris was an early and continuous 
friend of Pusrtic Lrprarties and the par- 
ticular help which he gave will be cher- 
ished as a memory worth preserving. 

Caroline Q. Fullerton, for the past 15 
years head of the reference department of 
the Public library, Louisville, Ky., died, 
April 14, at her home in that city, after 
an illness of 24 hours. Miss Fullerton 
had been connected with the Louisville 
library since 1905. She was alert in her 
work and eager to know and practice the 
best methods of giving to the public the 


material which it wanted. She was a 
member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the Kentucky library association 
and a number of local organizations. 
Miss Fullerton had lived in Louisville 
all her life. She was a student and 
teacher of art for quite some time before 
she joined the library force. She was 
always identified with every educational 
activity of the community and was an 
active worker in all civic enterprises. 
Indeed, her spirit and activity were so 
alive and her zeal so great for the better- 
ment of educational efforts that it is im- 
possible to think of her as having ceased 
her labors. Her death will be felt as a 
loss very widely in the library field. 
Alvah L. Sawyer, for 20 years presi- 
dent of the Board of trustees of Spies 
public library, Menominee, Mich., died, 
February 5. Mr Sawyer was a promi- 
nent citizen and a successful lawyer of 
that city, and from the founding of the 
library was its firmest and most helpful 
friend. The city feels that a great loss 
has befallen the community in Mr Saw- 
yer’s passing. He brought to his duties 
as library trustee “a broad knowledge of 
books and a realization of the value to a 
community of an accessible supply of the 
best in literature, and an unselfish devo- 
tion to public service.” Mr Sawyer was 
an early advocate of county extension of 
library service, seeing increased useful- 
ness for the library in such a plan. He 
gave unstinted devotion to the welfare of 
the library and was counted one of the 
strong library trustees of Michigan. 


William Reed Eastman, for 20 years 
connected with the Educational Exten- 
sion division of the New York state 
library, died, March 25, in his ninetieth 
year. Mr Eastman began ‘his library 
service after he had spent many years as 
a clergyman. After graduating from the 
New York State library school, he was 
made a member of the staff of the New 
York state library by Dr Dewey, where 
he remained until 1912, when he retired. 
Intermittently, after his retirement, Mr 
Eastman made various contributions to 
librarianship in lectures and writings. 
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James Stephens in Chicago 

In April, Chicago enjoyed for nearly a 
month the presence of the Irish poet and 
novelist, James Stephens. Mr Stephens 
has been known among librarians as the 
author of the Crock of gold, Deirdre, 
Demi-gods, The land of youth, and other 
Irish folk-tales, all of which have cer- 
tainly a goodly number of enthusiastic 
friends though these books for the most 
part are too mystical, really too little 
known in atmosphere and content to be 
in any wise popular. 

His engagement to present his poetry, 
therefore, was something of an experi- 
ment, but there can be no question of its 
success from the first night until his 
closing appearance at the University of 
Chicago, April 10, when the large Mandel 
hall was filled to overflowing, with many 
turned away. Literary Chicago has hard- 
ly seen anything quite so engaging, quite 
so many-colored in attractiveness, in wist- 
fulness, on the point of escaping, with a 
mystical something, an Irish lilt, a touch 
of the brogue and a way of intonation— 
all of which added increasingly to the 
downright heartiness with which the poet 
was received and left no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the pleasure that was ex- 
pressed by his audiences. 

Physically small in stature, Mr Ste- 
phens is spiritually and intellectually as 
wide as the universe, poised and definite 
in expression, world-wide in whimsical 
flights. In listening-to him, one felt that 
the old-time poets of Ireland might still 
be sitting on the council hills of Tara, 
singing songs that thrillingly caught the 
love and pride of their hearers. One 
could readily believe the story told by 
Geoffrey Keating, as set out in one of the 
volumes of the Irish Text Society, of the 
high rank held by poets and scholars of 
ancient Ireland. They were endowed 
with a settled share of the tribal land and 
so long as their family held the land, it 
was bound to train up in each generation 
that one most fitted to carry on learning 
and traditions. Thus the spirit of Ireland 
found national expression and developed 
a trained and acute intelligence and a 
literary language of great richness and of 
the utmost musical beauty. 
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A national tale tells how the chief of 
Emain, near Armagh, placed sentinels to 
turn back every poet who sought to leave 
the country and to bring on his way with 
honor every poet who sought to enter. 
Learned men ranked with kings and 
chiefs. They sat by the high king and 
shared his honor. 

James Stephens certainly won the 
hearts of his Chicago audiences beyond 
anything that can be measured. He 
aroused the regret of those who did not 
hear him but who were compelled to 
listen to exclamations of pleasure and 
satisfaction from those who had had the 
good fortune to be so favored. He left 
behind an enthusiastic desire for his re- 
turn and a long stay at whatever time he 
will come. 





Booklist Favorites 
By vote of its users, the following were 
the favorites named among the Booklist 
books of 1924: 
Adult 


Non-fiction 

Shaw, Saint Joan 

Maurois, Ariel 

Learned, American public library and the 
diffusion of knowledge 

Dickinson, Life and letters of Emily Dick- 
inson 

Becker, Reader’s guidebook 

Hornaday, Tales from Nature’s 
land 


Ferber, So Big 
Galsworthy, The white monkey 
Forster, A passage to India 
Sedgwick, The little French girl 
Walpole, The old ladies 
Johnston, The slave ship 
Byrne, Blind Raftery 
Wharton, Old New York 
Juvenile 

: Non-fiction 
Colum, The island of the mighty 
Hillyer, A child’s history of the world 
Hodgkins, The Atlantic treasury of child- 

hood stories 


Wonder- 


Fiction 


Fiction 
Nordhoff, The pearl lagoon 
Meigs, The new moon 
Lofting, Doctor Doolittle’s circus 





For books are more than books, they are the 
life, 
The very heart and core of ages past, 
The reason why men lived, and worked, and 
died, 
The essence and quintessence of their lives. 
—Amy Lowell 
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Trying Out Professional Experiments 


In the various conferences which have 
been held for the betterment of state su- 
pervision of library service, the League 
of library commissions has encountered 
some difficulty in its work of substan- 
tiating its claim as to the value and neces- 
sity of state aid for libraries because of 
the many factors existing in that problem. 

Within the league, the interests repre- 
sented have been as diverse almost as the 
number of states represented. There are 
definite ideas held by the organization as 
to the value, purpose and conduct of the 
work but it is obvious that in an organiza- 
tion which is made up of representatives 
of such work as is conducted, say by 
New York state, New Jersey, California, 
where the state library forces are able to 
help develop the work from centralized 
departments of libraries, and by states 
like the Dakotas, Missouri and Indiana, 
where the various units of state library 
service are found separated and inde- 
pendent and at times antagonistic, there 
is no common ground on which to make 
just comparison or draw anything like 
fair conclusions. So that to make ac- 
tual demonstration of what library serv- 
ice may mean to a state, the League of 
library commissions conceived the notion 
of starting in somewhere in a fair field 
to try out the various arguments on 
which the league as a body is agreed— 
some place where the people are in a way 
homogeneous, where the difficulty of lan- 
guage does not exist, where betterment 
and interest in educational endeavor 
would be understood. 

It was decided to make a request of a 
state of that kind for the privilege of try- 
ing out some of what seem to be impor- 
tant professional principles which, in or- 
der to have a fair trial, ought to be freed 
from handicaps met in other localities. 

The first part of its problem to unify 
professional notions of the part a state 
should take in providing educational ad- 
vantages offered through libraries, met 
with the approval of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. The next problem, then, was to 
find a locality suited to the experiment. 
After some conferences and deliberation 


it was decided to ask the state of 
Louisiana for the privilege of putting to 
test in that locality the ideas which the 
league had in mind to try. 

Accordingly, the president of the 
League of library commissions, Milton J. 
Ferguson, state librarian of California, 
visited Louisiana, interviewing the gov- 
ernor and other state officials, as well as 
leaders in educational work in advanced 
schools, colleges and universities. After 
due explanation of the purpose and plan, 
Mr Ferguson was given assurance of cor- 
dial codperation and, after holding several 
conferences, plans were devised. 

One of the reasons for selecting Louisi- 
ana was that this state has had the ma- 
chinery of a commission for several years 
but for various reasons, the commission 
had had no appropriation, nor were times 
and conditions such as to favor activities 
in library lines. It was easy, therefore, 
to set up anew the primary machinery by 
which the work would be developed. The 
interest and codperation of the several 
persons who had been appointed at one 
time to positions on the commission and 
of others who were familiar with what 
was intended, were secured, and, at the 
end of a very pleasant stay, Mr Fergu- 
son left Louisiana with the feeling that 
the field in which the professional experi- 
ment was to be tried out was almost ideal. 

Those appointed members of the libra- 
ry commission by Governor Fuqua are 
G. P. Wyckoff, head of the Department 
of sociology, Tulane university; F. H. 
White, Lake Charles; Miss Eleanor Mc- 
Main, New Orleans, head of Kingsley 
House, Miss Katharine Hill and Mrs 
A. G. Reed, both of Baton Rouge and 
members of the former commission. 





An advertisement, six columns wide 
and seven inches deep, of the Public li- 
brary, Louisville, Ky., in the Courier- 
Journal of that city, March 17, carried 
the statement, attractively set out, that 
if the public libraries of Louisville were 
assembled in one grouping, they would 
cover an area of more than three acres 
of ground. The system includes the main 
library and nine branch libraries 
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Community Book Talks 

Book talks were held at the Public 
library, Akron, O., during the past quar- 
ter. The subjects discussed were: 
Making of one’s personal library ; Read- 
ing of books; Psychology and daily life; 
Some interesting new books; New inter- 
ests in economics and sociology ; Contem- 
porary drama; Outstanding books on re- 
ligion; Walt Whitman and his influence. 
The talks were given by persons who 
were prepared to talk interestingly and 
with authority. Miss Maude Herndon, 
the librarian, reports that these book talks 
were quite successful and well attended. 

Printed notices of the meetings were 
distributed at luncheons, clubs, churches, 
to the teachers in the public schools, at 
the university, theaters, etc. 

The reverse side of the announcement 
carried a list of ‘Books about Books and 
Reading,” in which were included the fol- 
lowing: 

Mais, Why we should read 

Becker, A reader’s guide 

-Graham, Bookman’s manual 

Bennett, What books can do for you 

Kerfort, How to read 

Collins, Doctor looks at literature 

Shuman, How to judge a book 

The notice also carried the quotation: 

We shall have to recognize that our universi- 
ties, our colleges and our schools leave educa- 
tion unfinished. There must be constant and 
continuous home study. We need to train our 
people in the use of the public library and we 
need to inspire them to develop libraries in 
their own homes. The habit of reading and 
the ability to enjoy a good book must be fos- 
tered among those who at present have left 





their education behind—Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

A Novel Display Case 
The Public library of Cincinnati 


(Hamilton county) has six large windows 
across the front of its main building. A 
display case has been bolted on the out- 
side of each window. The cases are 63 
inches long, 20 inches high, and 16 inches 
deep. The side next to the sidewalk and 
just on a level with the eyes of the passer- 
by is glass. The backs of the cases are 
hinged. They are painted white inside 
and out and lighted with a row of con- 
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cealed electric bulbs. Books of various 
subjects are displayed in every case each 
week. Sometimes an object is placed 
with the books to help attract attention. 
Practically every list or book that has 
been placed in these cases has been asked 
for. People stop and examine the dis- 
plays and then come inside for further 
information, for a copy of the list, or to 
borrow a book. People have asked for 
these books at the branches and stations 
of the library. 

The displays have been successful. A 
local advertising man said it was the best 
piece of advertising that had been done 
in the city in the past year. 





U. S. Hospital Libraries 
Recent appointments and transfers in 
the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau hospital 


library service are as follows: 

Catherine A. Barry, branch librarian, St. 
Paul, Minn., appointed librarian, U. S. Veter- 
ans’ Hospital 55, Ft. Bayard, N. M. 

Margaret M. Dalton, formerly of the Public 
library, Salt Lake City, Utah, appointed assist- 
ant librarian, Hospital 64, Camp Kearney, Cal. 

Clara Barton George, Simmons 719, appoint- 
ed assistant librarian, Hospital 60, Oteen, N. C. 

Vivien Mackenzie, stationed at Hospital aos 
Ft. Bayard, N. M., since i921, transferred to 
Livermore, Cal., to "organize the library service 
in the new Veterans’ Bureau hospital to be 
opened there. 

Mrs Kate Meade McQuigg, since 1923 libra- 
rian, Hospital 80, Ft. Lyon, Col., transferred 
———— Center No. 2, Perry Point, 


Ella I. Peeples, formerly stationed at El 
Paso, Tex., appointed to organize the library 
at Hospital 100, Camp Custer, Mich. 


Book Weeks in May 


Suggestions from Bookselling News 
- National Music Week, May 3-9. Na- 





. tional headquarters, 25 West 45th Street, 


New York, distributing lists of popular 
books on music. Cooperative window 
displays, books and musical instruments 
should be arranged. 

Mother’s Day, May 10. 
Books ?” 

Better Homes Week, May 11-17, un- 
der auspices of Better Homes in Ameri- 
ca. Books for the home library, books on 
house planning, decoration, gardening, 
household economy, should be displayed. 


“Why Not 
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As It Was in the Beginning 
Caroline M. Hewins, lover of children 
It was the rare month of June, in the 

year 1900. The setting was unusual—a 
Canadian college, on whose wide velvety 
lawns white clad students pursued, each 
afternoon, their favorite game of cricket. 
It was the meeting place of the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the American 
Library Association at Montreal, a no- 
table occasion as it was the first time the 
A. L. A. was the convention guest of its 
Canadian membership. 

In honor of the event, the Union Jack 
and the Stars and Stripes were flying 
everywhere. The throwing open of great 
estates to the visitors and the receptions 
given by Canadian societies added a 
savour of internationalism to the special 
meeting which could not fail to impress 
everyone. To one, who at the time was a 
novice in library work, it was indeed a 
wonderful experience. 

On the one Sunday afternoon of the 
occasion, a most gracious lady invited 
the children’s librarians (we were seven! ) 
to meet her in one of the campus build- 
ings. When we had gathered she talked 
to us most charmingly about children’s 
books and read aloud a delightful old- 
fashioned story called the Snowman. 

I was told that the name of this lady 
was Caroline M. Hewins, but being 
totally unversed in the names of the 
planets of the library sky, I did not know 
that we were catching beams from a star 
of first magnitude, and the little group 
meeting, outside of its pleasurable fea- 
tures, held little significance for me. Later 
I was to learn that this small group meet- 
ing made a point of contact that was to 
be a source of help and inspiration to me 
all through my library work with chil- 
dren. 

Very shortly after 1900 I visited her 
in Hartford and, while at that time she 
had no children’s library, it was easy to 
see where lay her heart. What a privi- 
lege and delight it was to chat with her 
over a cup of tea in her large office lined 
with old, old children’s books and a 
wealth of historical, literary and art 
treasures—to look over her most unusual 
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collection of autographs of authors of 
children’s books! It was an institution 
with her to entertain in this attic every 
Monday afternoon, all callers with a cup 
of tea. 

For ten years, when Connecticut could 
afford no paid library visitor, she went 
about the state in what little time she 
could spare from her own work, arousing 
interest in libraries generally, in chil- 
dren’s reading specifically. Mrs John- 
son, the present library visitor, com- 
mented only the other day on this char- 
acteristic of Miss Hewins to give of 
herself. “She is the most thoroughly 
democratic person I know. She has al- 
ways given herself just as freely to the 
tiniest country library, going out to visit 
them or to speak to local clubs or associa- 
tions as she would have done to the most 
important libraries in Connecticut.” 

Indisputably, Miss Hewins today, after 
50 years’ continuous service at the head 
of the Hartford public library, is the one 
outstanding woman who has contributed 
most to woman’s position in the library 
field, as she is the one who has done most 
to foster, stimulate and strengthen library 
work with children. 

The appearance of her name in the 
first volume of the National cyclopaedia 
of biography is enough in itself to sup- 
port this statement. There are three li- 
brarians only included, Justin Winsor of 
3oston, Morris R. Hamilton of New 
Jersey and Caroline M. Hewins of Hart- 
ford. The inclusion of a woman libra- 
rian with such names as Martha Wash- 
ington, Helen Hunt Jackson, Louisa May 
Alcott, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Lucy Larcom, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Emma Willard, Dora Wheeler, Mary 
Andersen and Agnes Booth, is indeed a 
tribute to woman’s position in that day, 
not alone in the library profession, but in 
the world of women. 

I am told hers was the first woman’s 
voice to be heard from the floor of a li- 
brary convention in days when men only 
were supposed to voice public opinion on 
like subjects. She asked “How many li- 
braries use their dog tax for books?” 
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Again, in the days when some libraries 
were showing signs, “No dogs or children 
allowed,” Miss Hewins was shepherding 
both. To talk with her earlier associates 
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offered on individual platters. Each plat- 
ter was named and the name on the 
platter which was His Majesty’s first 
choice was to be his name. He chose the 


™ 


Caroline M. Hewins, 1846- 


about the “Library dog” adds another de- 
lightful chapter to her annals. The cere- 
mony of naming his dogship was a func- 
tion of state. Choice canine foods were 


name “Moreover, the dogs” of Biblical 
allusion, afterward shortened to “Moro.” 
His favorite watch-post was the library 
window facing on Main street where he 
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could pass judgment on ingoing and out- 
going library patrons. When they proved 
too boring he would rush out, jump on 
a passing trolley, ride to the terminal and 
back, refreshed, to his customary duties. 

Miss Hewins’ name appears again and 
again in back files of library publica- 
tions—advocating that schools and libra- 
ries work together—advocating higher 
standards of book selection for children 
—preparing lists—lecturing before li- 
brary schools, forming clubs for children 
—in fact actively setting out in all her 
library work, measures which are the 
platform today of well organized train- 
ing schools for children’s librarians. 

It all spelt the personal touch. The 
oldest of a family of nine children, as a 
child she shared with them Aesop, Ander- 
sen, Grimm, Hawthorne, Arabian nights, 
Alice in Wonderland, Tom Brown, Little 
women, Our Young Folks, Scott, Dick- 
ens, Washington Irving, George Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs Gaskell and 
Thackeray. With this literary back- 
ground, her dismay and scorn knew no 
bounds when she found out how much 
trash young people of the day were read- 
ing. Straight as the “swoop of an eagle” 
began her censorship of children’s books. 
Bonfires of objectionable books became 
frequent occurrences—articles began ap- 
pearing in the Hartford Courant on what 
young girls were reading. In 1878, 47 
years ago, mark, she published a bulletin 
“Suggestions as to what to read,” fol- 
lowed closely by lists with notes on books 
connected with school work, “Interesting 
books in connection with Greek, Roman 
and English history for high-school 
pupils,” “Good novels for boys and girls 
growing away from children’s books.” 
The Traveler's Record, 1889, published 
two most interesting letters to girls from 
Miss Hewins entitled “Some novels to 
read.” 

She did more than make lists however, 
she did a rare thing—followed them up. 
She encouraged children to keep a record 
of their reading, sending their records to 
her, whereupon she would journey out to 
the school for a friendly chat with the 
children on their reading. 
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Her work in list-making for the Amer- 
ican Library Association is too well 
known for comment here, but this scorn 
of hers for those who “choose the lesser 
part” in the world of books, is as keen 
today as in the beginning. One day we 
were looking over the sumptuous edition 
of the Alhambra, illustrated by Hood, and 
she remarked, “One day when I was a 
child, I was forbidden to go out of doors 
because of a pending thunder-storm and 
I was given as solace a copy of the 
Alhambra to read—fine print, double 
column pages, too, but I read on and on, 
unconscious that the storm had come and 
gone—and children of today barely 
glance at this beautiful edition!” 

I never knew anyone who seemed to 
be preaching better Emerson’s philosophy 
of “fagots and diadems,” as applicable in 
the individual’s choice of books, as Miss 
Hewins does—the too hasty snatching of 
a few “herbs and apples” when there is 
offered “kingdoms, stars and sky that 
4olds them all.” 

Even in her trips abroad she never lost 
sight of her goal, a wider horizon line for 
Hartford boys and girls. Letters were 
sent home and published in the Hartford 
Courant (now in book form under the 
title “A traveler’s letters to boys and 
girls”) which were rich in historical liter- 
ary allusions, especially echoing her inti- 
mate and wide acquaintance with the 
characters of Dickens and Scott. One 
never gets over marveling at the store of 
literary allusion stored in that head of 
hers. To pick up a quotation from 
“Ulysses” and repeat the whole poem to 
its end, or to reel off line upon line, line 
upon line, delicious nursery nonsense 
from William Brighty Rand, Edward 
Lear, or Carroll is her simplest of achieve- 
ments. 

It would be a real omission not to men- 
tion Miss Hewins’ dolls, of which her 
store is marvelous. On her trips abroad 
she has always added to her collection, 
dolls of many lands who all through the 
year live behind glass doors in the chil- 
dren’s library, but who on the first day of 
each year are drawn up in gorgeous array 
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for a New Year’s reception to all the new 
dolls that Christmas has brought to the 
expectant arms of little Hartford girls. 
No camera or description from my pen 
could do justice to this scene. The little 
mothers sit in a circle with their “treas- 
ures” tightly hugged to their breasts, 
while Miss Hewins reads a doll story to 
them. Then the reception begins. With 
a world of dignity, Miss Hewins takes 
Lemuel of the ’40’s by the hand and pre- 
sents to him Josephine of 1925. Lemuel 
bows low—Josephine is thrust a little to 
the front of her adoring mother, and so 
down the long line of Norwegian brides, 
Chineses actors, Italian marionettes, 
Dutch queens and Alsatian peasants, the 
ceremony of introduction proceeds until 
each guest has been presented and the 
Mistress of Ceremony says her last word, 
“A happy New Year to all.” To this 
lover of children there could be no more 
profitable way to spend the afternoon of 
the New Year. To her 
Where children are not, heaven is not, and 
heaven if they come not again shall 
be never 

But the face and the voice of a child are as- 
surance of heaven and its promise for- 
ever. 

We think today that club work is more 
or less a modern by-product of children’s 
work, but long before there was a chil- 
dren’s library in Hartford, with the for- 
mation in Pittsfield, 1875, by H. H. Bal- 
lard of the “Agassiz association,” Miss 
Hewins formed a chapter in Hartford, 
taking the children on long walks in 
spring and summer, reading with them 
in the winter from the works of John Bur- 
roughs, Thoreau and other nature writers. 
It was doubtless reports of this work of 
hers which led Burroughs one day to visit 
the children in the Hartford public li- 
brary, there to find as though staged for 
the occasion, one small boy reading 
Squirrels and other fur-bearers. 

“That woman from Boston” as some 
people called her, quickly through this 
club established her place in Hartford 
hearts and the members of this chapter 
are today Hartford’s leading citizens, 
bank presidents, insurance heads, etc. 
Another example of the “good pal” she 
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was to boys and girls were the special 
invitations she issued to the classes visit- 
ing the Historical society to repair to her 
office afterwards for gingerbread and 
lemonade. 

In her vacation work she was again a 
pioneer. Over 25 years ago, her weekly 
vacation talks started, centering about a 
table full of books. Her understanding 
of a child’s heart is evidenced in the cap- 
tions used for these talks, selected at 
random: What happened to a man who 
read too much about knights (Don 
Quixote, following a talk of the previous 
week on Books about knights and 
tournaments.); Two dream _ stories 
(Divine comedy and Pilgrim’s progress) ; 
Stories about dragons; Stories about 
shipwreck; A great author (Scott) and 
his friends; Stories of real people told 
by themselves. 

When in 1904 her dream of a children’s 
library became a reality, the teachers, 
students, and graduates of New York 
State library school made it the occasion 
to voice their appreciation of her work 
in behalf of children by a gift of pictures 
for the children’s room. The choice of 
these pictures bespoke her love for Eng- 
lish history—her often repeated desire 
that more boys and girls should ex- 
perience it. So the summer of 1905 found 
her vacation talks centered around the 
pictures of Windsor castle, the Alhambra, 
St. George, King Arthur, Sir Walter 
Scott and the Canterbury pilgrims. 

One summer the children acted simple, 
impromptu plays on the lawn of the li- 
brary, outside the long windows, Cin- 
derella, Bluebeard, Beauty and the beast, 
etc. On May day, an old English festival 
was held around a May pole, with Robin 
Hood, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, Will 
Scarlet, a hobbyhorse, a dragon and an 
elephant present. 

Miss Hewins has marked dramatic 
ability, and many are the plays that she 
has coached and even written. One 
dramatic club at the Settlement, called 
The Merry Twenty, always presented a 
production each year in Unity hall which 
never failed to draw an interesting and 
delighted audience. After these girls were 
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married and had children of their own, 
The Merry Twenty changed to The Char- 
ade club, still under Miss Hewins’ direc- 
tion. She was largely the property 
mistress for there was always her mar- 
velous trunk of properties and costumes 
to dip into for all emergencies. 

This love of dramatics also found 
happy expression in an adult club in 
Hartford called The Verein, which 
was always giving frolics and entertain- 
ments. Membership in this club also evi- 
denced her love of language, for German 
was the only conversation used. When 
she went to Florence she always took 
lessons in the Italian language, and kept 
up these lessons at home with a culti- 
vated Italian living in Hartford. 

Every form of worth while club was 
sure to be backed by Miss Hewins. The 
very bookplate used by the Hartford li- 
brary was a gift of the Hartford Art 
club in recognition of her services to the 
club, the design being a window in the 
old library where her work in Hartford 
first began—the Young Men’s Institute. 

Another club in the city presented her 
with a silver tray. 

This year marks for this iibrarian a 
half century of devoted service. A visitor 
to Hartford today would find that neither 
rain nor snow, nor sleet nor ice would 
keep Miss Hewins away from her ac- 
customed post. He would find her in the 
midst of a very fine collection of books, 
the tangible sign of her rare book judg- 
ment. He would find that collection 
cramped in its housing. He would find 
her giving up a large part of her own 
office for a corner for the high-school 
boys and girls, as no other place offered 
itself. He would find her on a Thursday 
night still journeying to a reading club 
whose genesis was 25 years back, at the 
very Settlement house which was so 
long her home. He would find her, at 
Christmas time, still presiding over her 
Children’s Christmas exhibit (and it is 
an exhibit which would be hard to dupli- 
cate in inclusiveness), still reading on 
Saturday mornings to groups of children 
her well-planned selections. When pome- 
granates are in the market, that selection 
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is sure to be the story of Persephone, as 
it is again six months later when Perse- 
phone comes back to earth, and with the 
story is always shown the picture by 
Leighton, Return of Persephone. 

He would find her keenly alert to all 
library issues as she is to all world issues 
—starting as buoyantly as a child on the 
raw, icy morning of the eclipse for an 
exposed vantage point, that no portion of 
its splendor might be missed, and un- 
doubtedly sharing this experience with 
her little group of children the following 
Saturday. 

What an insight into the breadth of her 
human interest to visit with her the 
School for the deaf and the Settle- 
ment house where she made her home 
for twelve years! 

Twenty-five years have gone by since 
this visit, and these years have registered 
indelible impressions of a librarian who 
trod no ordinary tread-mill path, but one 
who threw all her energies into the 
widest possible channels of book dissem- 
ination. 

If one looked deeply into her heart 
one would know there must be uneasiness 
as to what is to become of her children’s 
library when some day the Morgan 
memorial needs the land where the chil- 
dren’s library now stands—where future 
book purchases are to be housed—how 
branches are to be secured for Hartford’s 
growing educational proposition. 

If one has only to think hard to bring 
a wish to fruition, mayhap the combined 
thoughts of the 6000 members of the A. 
L. A. would bring to this library anni- 
versary, 1925, a possibility of a greater 
library building—not for Caroline M. 
Hewins, for self is never in her thoughts, 
but for her beloved Hartford people. 

M.E.S.R. 





We cannot remind ourselves too fre- 
quently that a fundamental purpose of 
good books is to give pleasure, and that 
the library ought to be more closely and 
peculiarly associated with pleasure than 
any other institution supported by the 
public.—F. A. Birge. 
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American Library Associaticn 
Budget for 1925 
The income of the association froin all 
funds for 1925 will be slightly more than 
$259,000, not including the fund for the 
Paris library school. 
An estimate of receipts is as follows: 


Membership dues ...............0000: $18,400 
Income from endowment.............. 6,390 
Publishing Fund sales................. 46,500 
Carnegie Corporation ................. 92,325 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller memorial.. 13,000 
An estimate of expenditures is: 
General “SAIATIES: ........6505ss0ccsecces $22,650 
A. L. A. Headquarters rent, etc........ 11,336 
Board of education for librarianship. ... 21,347 
ROMNEY) cists 23 ele Sk sion hws Wea wie/ebes wbs%s 13,360 
Study of the library and adult education 10, '036 
Editorial and publication salaries...... 18,300 
Printing of publications............... 17,648 
Poy er Ae ee rr 11,272 
MROACIO COUESES 255 cas iicce te veSene ers 8,225 
Textbooks ........... 14,089 


Financial reports for 1924 and the 
budget for 1925 are printed in detail) in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin for March, 1925. 


Publications—costs and sales 


Payments for publications, January 1- 
March 31, 1925, $6,248.45; receipts for 
total sales of publications for the same 
period, $9,182.18. 

The March number of the 4. L. A. 
Bulletin is full of interesting announce- 
ments and news items. Typographically, 
it is a number of which its producers may 
well feel proud. 

The rate at which answers to the Sur- 
vey questionnaire are slowing down gives 
cause for anxiety. Only about one-third 
of the whole number has been returned. 
No definite decision can be reached as to 
size, form or content of the final publica- 
tion when 1500 or more libraries have 
not yet been heard from. Some answers 
are really “inconsequential,” but no in- 
formation will be included in the report 
unless it seems likely to be of interest. 


Register at once 
Immediate registration by those who 
intend taking the Mt. Ranier trip is 
requested since it may be impossible 
to provide accommodations for late 
registrants. Money will be refunded 
up until July 1. 
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Meetings in Chicago 

A meeting was held in Chicago, April 
15-16, of the groups of persons to whom 
the various interests of the A. L. A. had 
been committed for consideration. The 
purpose of the meeting was to have a 
conference on committee subjects with 
such discussion as would bring matters 
in hand some degree nearer conclusion. 

The executive meeting of the Editorial 
committee was held on the morning of 
April 15, when matters relative to pros- 
pective publications were discussed. 

Anniversary committee 

The Fiftieth Anniversary committee 
held a meeting also to survey the situa- 
tion relative to proceeding with plans 
for the meeting of 1926. The chairman, 
Mr Roden, reported rather discourag- 
ingly as to funds for the purpose. After 
some discussion, it was voted to ask the 
Executive board to appoint a ways and 
means committee to look after the finan- 
cial matters of the occasion. 

A vote of those present favored a 
meeting place near Philadelphia for the 
regular A. L. A. proceedings, with prob- 
ably two days in Philadelphia for the 
celebration exercises. The time was left 
for future decision, with a favorable 
opinion for having it late in the summer 
or in the early fall. 

Adult education 

The session devoted to adult education 
covered experience rather than theories. 

Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin handled 
the details of the new reading courses in 
the field of religion of the American In- 
stitute of sacred literature. These courses 
are prepared by members of its faculty. 


.The announcement says: 


They will enable ministers to review more 
or less familiar subjects through the best rep- 
resentative books. They will also help lay- 
men who desire to follow the trend in the re- 
ligious literature of today to become better 
acquainted with the whole field of religious 
history and thought. 

Not only are the courses provided but 
the books are supplied also where they 
are desired. The fee is $3. The sub- 
jects are not strictly limited to religion 
in the narrower sense. Four or five books 
only are listed with excellent descriptive 
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notes and, under certain circumstances, 
an introductory article accompanies the 
courses. 

Alumni reading courses was presented 
by Gratia A. Countryman of Minneapolis. 
There must be significance in the fact that 
during the past two years three New 
England colleges have made organized 
efforts to interest their alumni in reading 
and to give guidance in reading. Miss 
Countryman compared the courses of the 
three colleges. 

Reading courses of the Illinois Ex- 
tension division were extolled by Miss 
Price. This commission is the only one 
that prepares and publishes reading 
courses—others circulate them but do not 
publish. The list of subjects is quite 
extensive. Miss Price makes use of her 
own courses, of those of the A. L. A., 
and of the U. S. bureau of education. 
Certificates are given for the reading 
done. 

In discussing reading courses for 
working men, C. G. Goodsell followed 
the line of argument at the industrial 
conference held recently in Milwaukee. 
(See p. 263.) 

Preparation of courses for individuals 
was described by Catherine Bailey. Miss 
Bailey is one of the Readers’ Bureau 
staff, Indianapolis public library. Her 
daily work consists largely of finding how 
to meet the needs of individuals—she is 
not in the business of preparing courses 
for wholesale consumption. 

The General honors course offered at 
Columbia university was discussed by Dr 
W. F. Russell of that institution. The Co- 
lumbia readings hold two great interests: 
One, the selection of books and the prep- 
aration of questions which will bring out 
the principal ideas of the books ; and the 
other, the group discussions of reading. 
Those who are following these courses 
meet periodically and, under the leader- 
ship of faculty members, discuss their 
reading. Librarians are sometimes asked 
to make arrangements whereby those who 
are reading on the same subject may get 
together for a discussion of their reading. 

G. B. Utley gave a short review of 
the work under way by the A. L. A. 
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committee 
wants to know what lists are needed be- 
fore deciding what to print. 
Education for librarianship 
An open meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation for librarianship was held, April 


editorial committee. This 


16, under the direction of Chairman 
Adam Strohm, Detroit, who opened the 
meeting by giving a summary of the ex- 
periences of the board in its activities up 
to the present time, the main thought of 
which was the cordial codperation which 
the board received in its investigations 
and inquiries. 

W. W. Charters, University of Pitts- 
burgh, gave an interesting account of his 
plan for formulating curricula standards 
generally, as illustrated in his work in 
pharmacy and one or two other subjects. 
He felt there was no obstacle in applying 
the same principles in fixing standards 
for library schools. 

There had been distributed digests of 
recommendations with regard to the cur- 
ricula of the various types of proposed 
instruction and there was considerable 
discussion of these, mainly by those con- 
nected with the different library schools. 
As the committee is finding its way 
through the mass of material which it has 
accumulated by visits, investigation and 
discussion for conclusions which will be 
contained in its final report, it had 
nothing definite to state with regard to 
matters at this time. 

The proposed standards for tentative 
courses are all high, calling for thorough 
preparation on the part of those who 
propose to become students in the library 
schools, and, on the same basis, calling 
for a specially well prepared faculty for 
any schools that adopt such requirements. 

There was also presented a digest of the 
recommendations regarding degrees to be 
conferred on completion of the library 
curricula recommended by the Committee 
on academic and professional higher de- 
grees and unanimously adopted by the 
Association of American universities. 
The recommendations are as follows: 

a) Four years of academic work with 
a major in any humanistic or scientific 
subject, with the degree of B. A. or 
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B. S. as a prerequisite for admission to 
a professional library curriculum; b) 
two years of professional study, leading 
to the degree of M. A. or M. S., the 
first year to include professional courses 
in library science or an equivalent ex- 
perience for which certificate should be 
granted; the second year to be on a 
strictly graduate basis, for which a 
master’s degree should be granted. 

The Association of American univer- 
sities provisionally approves the degree 
of B. A. or B. S. for four years of under- 
graduate work, including a major in li- 
brary science, providing this major is on 
a par with advanced work usually con- 
stituting a major. The association dis- 
approves the degrees of B. L. S. and 
M. L. S. and questions the advisability 
of planning at present beyond the 
master’s degree. Students seeking higher 
degrees should attain them in scholarly 
fields. It recommends the requirement 
of advanced degrees for members of the 
faculties of library schools. 

Andrew Keogh, Yale university, set 
forth library curricula for college grad- 
uates. The various standards were dis- 
cussed by Alice S. Tyler, director, School 
of library science, Western Reserve uni- 
versity, Cleveland, and by E. J. Reece, 
representing the A. A. L. S. J. T. Jen- 
nings, Seattle, as a layman but represent- 
ing the great body of public libraries, 
closed the discussion. 


Distinguished visitors 

The program for Wednesday evening 
brought the company to the tip-toe of in- 
terest by the announcement that the 
speakers would be the secretary of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Colonel 
J. M. Mitchell, and the secretary of the 
Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, Mr Robert 
Burns. 

The company gathered in the Floren- 
tine room of the Congress hotel and 
listened to a very interesting and illum- 
inating address by Colonel Mitchell on 

The county library and adult education 
In opening his address, he gave a three- 
fold greeting, as secretary of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, as vice- 
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president of the British library associa- 
tion and as a member of the council of 
the Scottish library association. He called 
attention to the difference in problems 
presented in the library field of Great 
Britain and of the United States. The 
area served in Great Britain is much 
smaller than that in the United States. 
The system of local government, being 
different also, brings in different prob- 
lems but the purpose is the same, to make 
accessible to the great mass of people 
the great treasures of knowledge that are 
contained in books and periodicals. 

This is the most remarkable activity of 
the present age, as it has been for the 
past 50 years. Democracies are begin- 
ning to learn that the more intelligent the 
population, the surer are the foundations 
of government, for real knowledge and 
democracy go hand in hand and the 
dangers and advantages of each are 
wrapt up in the progress of. the other. 
Where real knowledge is widespread, 
democracy has an opportunity to func- 
tion and when democracy is a sincerely 
felt want of the people, one of its first 
efforts is to make wide-spread the knowl- 
edge which is indispensable in the gov- 
ernments of: mankind. 

Colonel Mitchell told of the peril that 
comes from lowering standards in the 
contents of newspapers and the disposi- 
tion to let well enough alone on the part 
of too many of those in power. It was 
easier in the old days for democracy to 
function, when the states were the units 
of government, but the modern state has 
devised new ideas and interests and the 


highest education is needed for a cath- 


olicity of spirit and a solidarity of in- 
terest. 

The big city is really not in itself an 
evil thing. The wealthy community pro- 
vides for itself, without undue cost or 
without depending on private gifts, pro- 
vided taxes are properly distributed and 
honestly handled in collection and use. 
While the big city is of itself able to 
function in the development of public 
welfare, the small town and rural areas 
are quite as important in the scheme of 
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education and civilization, but they must 
have more supervision and more organ- 
ized direction. 

Colonel Mitchell gave the story of the 
county library experiment in the United 
Kingdom from 1915 to 1924. The plan 
there is somewhat different from that 
followed in the United States, the English 
plan being to make a gift to a community 
of a library and its administration for a 
limited period of time, usually one or 
two years. After that, the community 
is expected to take over the administra- 
tion and activities of the library at its 
own expense. The first report, made in 
1919, gave 19 libraries enjoying or func- 
tioning under the plan; there are now 95 
such libraries and the country is practi- 
cally covered. Up to the present time, the 
United Kingdom Trust grants have 
amounted to $1,250,000. 

The plan toward which the Carnegie 
Trust is working is to have a great 
central library wherein all books printed 
in the United Kingdom will be placed 
and which will be a reservoir for all 
public libraries from which they may 
draw for a single volume, for collections 
or for small deposit libraries. This li- 
brary service will be open to all schemes 
of adult education and will be used as 
well in adult individual education, the con- 
ditions under which access may be had 
being varied according to the situation 
in which its services are needed. 

There are five national libraries in the 
United Kingdom—the British museum, 
Stationers’ Hall, Oxford university, Cam- 
bridge university and Trinity college, 
Dublin. These institutions each receive 
one copy of every book that is published 
in the United Kingdom but these are in 
the libraries on permanent deposit and 
cannot be lent. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to install a central library system 
to adequately and comprehensively meet 
the book needs of the country. All of 
this will be in coérdinated service through 
a national loan library, a regional and big 
city service, and after that, county circu- 
lating and finally, a nucleus for village 
libraries. 
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Colonel Mitchell is a clear, delightful 
speaker who held the close attention of 
his audience throughout his address of 


an hour. Its close brought genuine 
applause and many expressions of inter- 
est. It was the first presentation of 
British library conditions heard in an 
American audience of librarians and was 
thoroughly enjoyable. He asked for a 
larger friendliness between the two li- 
brary groups in the form of cooperation, 
meetings, publications, etc. 

Colonel Mitchell was accompanied by 
Mr Robert Burns, secretary of the Car- 
negie Dunfermline Trust, but who unfor- 
tunately was indisposed during the first 
day of his stay in Chicago so that his 
address had to be omitted. Mrs Mitchell, 
wife of Colonel Mitchell, was in the party 
and quite won the hearts of all who met 
her by her charm of mind and manner. 

A dinner was tendered the distin- 
guished guests on Thursday evening, with 
78 guests present. President Meyer acted 
as toast-master. Colonel Mitchell, Presi- 
dent Burton of the University of Chi- 
cago, Dr Koch and Miss Ahern responded 
to his call. 

The company dispersed at a late hour 
with many expressions of pleasure in the 
occasion. 

Invitation to A. L. A. pre-conference 

H. O. Parkinson, president of the 
California library association, writes: 

Why not take a pre-A. L. A. conference ex- 
cursion and travel the magnificent Redwood 
highway, see the giant trees of Northern 
California and enjoy the beautiful 90-mile 
stage drive over the mountains into Oregon, 
with the C. L. A. on the way to Seattle, and 
incidentally, attend the annual meeting of the 

. L. A. at Eureka and Arcata, June 29- 
July 1? 

For those who are interested in the great 
out-of-doors, a day will be spent in the largest 
and most stately grove of Redwoods, 45 miles 
north of Eureka, as guests of the city. On 
Tuesday afternoon, a drive will be given by 
the C. of C. up the Trinidad Coast highway, 
unsurpassed for its scenic beauty. This trip, 
in conjunction with the Redwoods drive, will 

show 75 miles of the best part of the famous 
Redwood highway. 

Other inducements, also, does Mr Par- 
kinson offer. 
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Tentative programs 

In the Agricultural Libraries section the 
topic will be: A program for agricultural 
library work, a symposium. 

American association of law libraries 
will hold meetings, Tuesday to Thursday, 
July 7-9 inclusive. There will probably 
be a joint meeting on Thursday with the 
National association of State libraries. 

At the Art Reference round-table the 
following subjects will be discussed : Pub- 
licity for art work ; the picture collection ; 
the work of the Los Angeles library with 
moving picture studios; art books which 
have proved useful. 


A Business Librarians round-table pro- 
vides a tentative plan for two sessions: 
1) two outside speakers and one librarian 
of the group, 2) two papers on topics 
which will be of vital interest to the busi- 
ness man as well as to the librarian, by 
librarians of the group, followed by dis- 
cussions. 

Three sessions of the Catalog section 
will probably be held. Two papers will 
be given, Special library classification and 
kindred matters by Mary P. Billingsley 
of the Federal Reserve Bank library, 
Kansas City, and Julian F. Smith of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

A round-table on classification will be 
organized by J. B. Childs of The John 
Crerar library, Chicago. 

Throughout the conference, an exhibit 
from three or four large libraries show- 
ing forms, methods, etc., for cataloging 
by libraries with many branches, will 
be open for inspection. 

Two open sessions and one business 
session will be held by children’s libra- 
rians. The relation of children’s work to 
adult education will be the general sub- 
ject of the first open session; and at the 
second, children as book borrowers or 
book readers will be discussed. 

Lending section will hold one meeting. 
There will be a talk on the fundamental 
quality which should distinguish all li- 
brary work, and with this as a_ theme 
subjects to be discussed will include the 
question of developing adult education as 
a part of the lending department or as a 
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specialized service, and the question of the 
responsibility which rests with lending 
librarians in making the library of ulti- 
mate value to the individual reader. 

The Professional Training section will 
hold one meeting. General subject, Teach- 
ing: 1) how can we improve our teach- 
ing? 2) what cataloging to teach in a first 
year or one year course, and how to teach 
it; 3) what to teach in book selection in a 
first year or one year course, and how to 
teach it. There will be three five-minute 
discussions on each of the above topics. 

Public Documents round-table — will 
hold one session which will probably in- 
clude a paper on Canadian documents 
and a report from the office of the super- 
intendent of documents at Washington. 
State documents will be the central theme 
for a series of discussions. 

University Library Extension service 
will hold one session. A survey of pack- 
age library service which will cover both 
the United States and Canada will be 
given. There will be a round-table dis- 
cussion of forms of publicity in library 
extension service which will be supple- 
mented by an exhibit of classified lists, 
bulletins, graphs, etc. 

The full*program will appear in the 
al. L. A. Bulletin before the meeting— 
probably in May. 


Alaska parties 


Provision has been made for a third 
Alaska party, including return via Jasper 
national park, since a number who wished 
to go to Alaska were unable to obtain 
accommodations. 

For this third party, the Travel com- 
mittee has obtained a block of state rooms 
on a steamer sailing July 13. This will 
allow time for a trip to Taku Arm but 
will necessitate return east from Prince 
Rupert through Jasper park, to Chicago 
or Toronto. Any one booked for Alaska 
parties 1 or 2, may change to No. 3, if 
immediate reservation is made through 
I’. W. Faxon. The steamer takes the 
same inside passage as the others, and is 
due at Skagway, July 17. 
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The Taku Arm trip costs $35 extra 
and that amount should be sent to Mr 
Faxon at once. 

The steamer will leave Skagway, July 
18; due at Prince Rupert, July 20; due 
at Jasper park on the morning of July 21. 
Two full days are spent at The Lodge, 
American plan, with ‘beautiful mountain 
and lake scenery. 

There will be opportunity for auto- 
mobile or horse-back excursions. Leave 
Jasper park, July 23; due Winnipeg, 
July 25; due Duluth, July 25, 9 p. m.; 
due Chicago, July 26, 11:30 a. m. 

The expense of this trip (not including 
railroad ticket returning and not includ- 
ing the Taku Arm excursion, or meals 
beyond Jasper park, estimated at $10.50, 
Jasper park to Chicago), meals and state- 
room except at Skagway, will be $93; 
sleeper from Prince Rupert to Chicago, 
and meals on train, Prince Rupert to 
Jasper park, with transfers and two days 
at Jasper Park Lodge, will be $47. This 
gives a total of $140 for the Alaska trip 
and return to Chicago. 

Send a deposit of $25 (plus $35 if 
Taku Arm is included) to Mr Faxon at 
once, the remainder payable by June 1. 

For further information, address F. 
W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, Back Bay, 
Boston. 
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Around the corner I have a friend, 

In this great city that has no end; 

Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 

And before I know it a year has gone, 

And I never see my old friend’s face; 

For life is a swift and terrible race. 

He knows I like him just as well, 

As in the days when I rang his bell 

And he rang mine. We were younger then; 

But now we are busy, tired men— 

Tired with playing a foolish game; 

Tired with trying to make a name. 

“Tomorrow,” I say, “I'll call on Jim, 

Just to show that I’m thinking of him.” 

But tomorrow comes—and tomorrow goes; 

And the distance between us grows and grows. 

Around the corner—yet miles away. 

“Here’s a telegram, sir”—Jim died today! 

And oo what we get, and deserve in the 
end— 

Around the corner, a vanished friend. 


—In Year-Round Bookselling News 
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Out Where the West Begins 


The proposed journey to Seattle for 
the meetings of the A. L. A. gathers 
around it opportunities of unusual scope 
for the vacation period or even for travel 
experience that ought to receive special 
attention. It goes without saying that 
librarians generally are alive to such 
opportunities but many may be so ab- 
sorbed in the professional subjects which 
are at this time uppermost in the minds 
of the craft that they may be disregard- 
ful of the special advantages accompany- 
ing the passage from the Atlantic sea- 
coast, from the Middle-West and, indeed, 
from all territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains, which ought to be seized and 
made the most of on this occasion of 
going West. 

The people from the Eastern seaboard, 
and indeed, all territory east of Niagara 
Falls, have a wonderful opportunity to 
see why so many of their fellow country- 
men who live west of the Falls, some-— 
times feel that a real knowledge of their 
country is not possessed by those for- 
tunate or unfortunate in being confined 
to other parts of the country. Many 
stories of many kinds are rife about the 
Kasterner who has been West, having at 
one time visited Buffalo. This instance 
probably had its origin in the days of 
Washington’s surveying experience, but 
it holds good even yet as a leveler of 
experience used effectively, as it so fre- 
quently is, by him who belongs west of 
Buffalo. : 

The poet who sang so attractively of 
“out where the West begins,” did a good 
work for those of the Mississippi Valley 
in moving the western boundary line 
beyond the great stretch of midland. 
The corn lands, the wheat fields, the 
still magnificent remnants of original 
forests, which may be seen along 
the shores of the Father of Waters, par- 
ticularly around its headlands, are un- 
equalled in the world for extent and 
product. The stretch of weird, impres- 
sive “bad lands,” which are to be found 
interspersed as one goes farther to the 
north and toward the northwest, the in- 
creased blueness of the skies, the wonder- 
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ful colors of the sunset, and finally, the 
magnificent heights of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, produce an effect on one who sees 
them for the first time not a whit greater 
than that experienced by the seasoned 
traveler in the region, who, with each 
recurring visit, finds more and greater 


effects. It is all so bewilderingly beauti- 
ful, impressively awesome, even tho the 
so-called improvements in travel and ac- 
commodations which are constantly met 
by the railroads that traverse the country 
spell comforts of home. 

The original wonder of the place never 
ceases. Out from several days of travel, 
where the country has been rising and 
preparing one for the real scenery, as 
one goes into the wonderful Rocky 
Mountain park at Banff, it seems as if 
the edge of the sky had been reached. 
The real experience begins here whether 
one takes the catering of the foreign 
chefs in the hotels, or, near to Nature, 
camps under the skies, enjoying it as a 
lover of the out-of-doors; or as a dis- 
ciple of Izaak Walton, follows the moun- 
tain streams, or as a would-be moun- 
taineer, seeks to make his record in the 
vast wildernesses which stand ready to 
engulf him, shutting out the cares of the 
world. 

Banff is but the door to the wonderful 
scenery which continues to delight, while 
opportunities for letting it permeate one’s 
being are offered by the various lakes 
and resorts which lie on the way out to 
the Coast. 
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There be those in the A. L. A. who 
count the wonderful experiences which 
came to them en route to the meeting in 
Portland in 1905 as a white stone in their 
experiences—the stop at Lake Louise, the 
ride down to Emerald lake, the camping 
along Illicillewaet, the beauty of Yoho 
Valley, the blue of the grotto at Glacier, 
with the cow-boy from Texas and the 
runaway student from Ontario as guides, 
form an exquisite picture, ever changing 
and defying analysis. And after the 
meetings, the trip to Alaska! What a 
joy it was, and what a joy it has re- 
mained! In the season when darkness 
was almost unknown, when one had op- 
portunity of seeing the waning moon and 
the rising sun in the same sky, when color 
piled on color, defying description, when 
the weariness of the all-night observa- 
tion was dispelled by the wonder of it— 
that it had been night—this was an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. The 
physical weariness which comes from 
long journeying, the eye strain that comes 
from trying to take it all in, the feeling 
of the infinitesimal value of one’s own 
being, are but as a watch in the night, 
all of which is constantly dispelled as 
new visions of beauty and new oppor- 
tunities for delight constantly follow one 
another. 

Stories of the trails and routes from 
the southern Pacific Coast to the north 
offer other visions of delight. The op- 
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portunity for visiting Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Jasper Lake park, vies with 
the advantage offered in trying to make 
a decision which and what and where to 
partake of the joys that are to be had 
for the taking. 

While adult education, training for li- 
brarianship, the best books for children, 
business libraries and all the other feasts 
provided by the program are not to be 
overlooked nor deprived of their value, 
the actual librarian who wishes to be 
many-sided will not fail to give full at- 
tention to the opportunities for personal 
delight in the high registers that this trip 
offers. If the A. L. A. must go to the 
Pacific Coast, it should go with an 
awakened attention to the rewards of 
Nature that such an enveloping journey 
has to offer! 











Forty years ago, Seattle was a frontier 
settlement, without a railroad, with one 


crude dock and no outside trade. Today, 
it has 400,000 people in its metropolitan 
area. The Washington customs district 
is second to New York in the value of 
foreign imports and Seattle second to 
New York in the number of people enter- 
ing the United States through seaport 
cities. In 1924, 70 per cent of the raw 
silk entering the United States moved on 
Seattle docks and 80 per cent of all the 
trans-Pacific mail moved through that 
post office. The foreign trade of the cus- 
toms district has more than doubled in 
the last four years. One has a taste of 
the Orient in the whole area. 
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A splendid opportunity to visit the 
Orient either for a long or short stay is 
offered by a library trip to Seattle, and 
a number of librarians are planning to 
make the trip. The fact of being already 
on the Pacific Coast on a matter of pro- 
fessional interest, gives advantage in the 
length of the holiday required to make the 
trip to the Orient from Seattle. The 
present height of library interest in China 
offers an inducement for visiting that in- 
teresting land. 

It is reported on authority that the in- 
conveniences due to the earthquake in 
Japan are almost completely removed, 
hotel accommodations are now ade- 
quate and the country is again ap- 
proaching normal. A _ point in the 
matter of visiting Japan which might 
well be followed in America is the 
fact that the Japan hotel associa- 


‘| tion, at a recent general meeting, set the 


limit for hotel rates. The average hotel 
charge is $5.39 a day, which includes a 
room, three meals a day and afternoon 
tea. The Government stabilized railroad 
rates in 1920 and other means of travel 
have not been increased but in many in- 
stances have been lowered in cost. 





The Oregon Skyline Trail 
C. Edward Graves, librarian, Humboldt 


State teachers’ college, Arcata, Cal. 

With the post-conference needs of 
A. L. A. members primarily in view, a 
horse-back trip is being planned for this 
summer along the Skyline Trail, travers- 
ing the heart of the Oregon Cascade 
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mountains from Mt. Hood to Crater lake. 
through some of the finest mountain 


scenery in the United States. The Cas- 
cade mountains are noted for their iso- 
lated volcanic peaks, perpetually snow- 
covered. Although they are no higher 
than many of the peaks in other western 
mountain ranges, yet from their isolation 
and the peculiarities of their volcartic 
formation, they are by far the most spec- 
tacular of all mountain peaks. 

The Skyline Trail, beginning at Mt. 
Hood, 11,225 feet above sea level, in its 
course of 260 miles passes six other ma- 
jor snow peaks before reaching its ter- 
minal at Crater lake. Crater lake is now 
included in a National park with several 
more high peaks. The trail passes by or 
close to about 250 mountain lakes, vary- 
ing in size from the area of a city block 
to an area of several square miles. There 
are several mountain parks and luxuriant 
meadows of grass and flowers, and the 
geological formations are fascinating. 

Walter Pritchard Eaton’s book, Sky- 
line camps, describes the scenery at each 
end of the trail and also in the vicinity of 
Mt. Jefferson, 65 miles north. He says 
of his first visit to Crater lake: 

Directly under our feet the earth fell away 
in a vast slide of rock and volcanic ash, at an 
angle of at least 50 degrees. It fell away for 
1100 feet, and if you once started down that 
incline, you would keep on to the bottom. It 
fell away into a huge hole, and as we looked 
to right and left, and then across, we saw this 
hole as an almost perfect circle. six miles in 
diameter. At the bottom of the hole lay Crater 
lake. ... You have seén water blue as the 
sky, but this is not sky-blue, it is much deeper 
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and richer.... It is a strange opalescent 
indigo, with a penumbra of green around the 
margin where there are shallows. . As I 
stood on the rim, with that wild, tremendous 
and yet exquisite prospect smiting my every 
sense, my mind went first, I think, back to the 
prospector who, three quarters of a century 
ago, wandered up these slopes from the river 
gorge below, and first of all white men sud- 
denly beheld this miracle. There was no hotel 
beside him, no road behind him. He and his 
horse stood together, alone in the upheaved 
wilderness, and looked for the first time on 
the most beautiful Jake in America. Had he 
not, after all, found something more precious 
than gold? 

The trip will leave, July 13, and will 
occupy 25 days, reaching Crater lake, 
August 7, Anyone in good physical con- 
dition, man or woman, can make the trip 
without difficulty. It is not necessary to 
be an expert horseman. The pace on the 
trail is slow, and after the first soreness 
wears off there should be no physical dis- 
comfort. There is no more healthful ac- 
tivity than hitting the mountain trail. 
When the welcome call of the camp cook, 
“Come and get it!” is heard, there are no 
laggards. It is not only an inspiring and 
healthful experience but one quite out of 
the ordinary, and its memory will last a 
lifetime. Only a few people have ever 
been over the trail. It is for the most 
part wild and virgin territory, but its 
wildness will soon be a thing of the past, 
for a boulevard has been projected down 
its entire length, and construction work 
will actually be started this summer on 
the north end. Those who beat the road 


builders down the trail will have some- 
thing to talk about the rest of their lives. 
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A. L. A. Representative in China 

The A. L. A. representative, Dr A. 
E. Bostwick, sailed for China, April 9. 

The National association for the Ad- 
vancement of education will have charge 
of Dr Bostwick’s itinerary in China. Dr 
T. Y. Tao, general secretary of that as- 
sociation, has appointed a committee to 
plan the schedule. The members have 
carefully planned every detail. 

China is at present in a disturbed state, 
but the committee has arranged that Dr 
Bostwick will travel by a foreign steamer 
—which is said to be absolutely safe. Miss 
Mary E. Wood, librarian of Boone Uni- 
versity library, Wuchang, who has been 
a leading factor in the library affairs of 
China, said: 

We are trusting that this last outbreak is 
the Jast one and that conflicts will be over for 
a year anyway. The skies look brighter. We 
cannot wait for China to become quiet before 
going forward with these plans. 

The trustees of the China Foundation 
for the Advancement of Education and 
Culture will hold their first annual meet- 
ing probably about June 1. This or- 
ganization administers the Boxer In- 
denmity fund, the income of which is to 
be used for educational and cultural pur- 
poses. Many applications for grants will 
be presented. It is said that libraries 
stand a very good chance for a portion 
if strongly presented to the trustees. It is 
hoped that with such portion as may be 
granted for the development of libraries 
it will be possible to make a beginning of 
a real modern library movement. 

The funds for Dr Bostwick’s trip are 
being provided by a special American 
committee, of which Mrs Frederic Cun- 
ningham of Brookline is chairman. 

Dr Bostwick will arrive in Shanghai, 
April 26. His itinerary will probably in- 
clude the following cities: Nanking, 
Chofu, Teinan, Tientsin, Peking, Kai- 
feng, Hankow, Wuchang, Hangchow, 
Shanghai and Hongkong, where he will 
visit libraries and talk with librarians, 
university and college presidents, and give 
occasional lectures on the American li- 
brary movement. He expects to leave 
Hongkong, June 9, arriving in Seattle in 
time for the A. L. A. conference. 
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Library Service in Portland, Oregon 
Portland’s branch system 

Through the benefactions of Andrew 
Carnegie, Portland has been made richer 
by seven branch libraries. The first gift 
of $105,000 was granted in 1911 and 
with it were built three handsome 
branches. The next gift was $60,000, 
and by that time it had been decided that 
the type of building erected with the first 
grant was a bit too pretentious for a 
growing community whose neighborhoods 
and clienteles are changing, so the policy 
was changed and smaller buildings were 
planned. With the second gift, four were 
built and they have been found to be 
entirely satisfactory. All but one were 
erected at pre-war prices and to the $12,- 
000 remaining after the war, the county 
contributed $6000. Of Portland’s other 
10 branches, one was built by the com- 
munity and given to the Library Asso- 
ciation, four are in rented bungalow 
buildings, four in rented stores and one 
in a disused fire station. 

Of the branch which was built by the 
community, Portland is perhaps proud- 
est. For years the library had regretted 
its inability to give adequate service to 
this district and finally, being convinced 
that something, no matter how small, 
must be done, it asked in its annual budget 
for enough money to furnish a small 
bungalow branch which it hoped to in- 
veigle some public-minded citizen of the 
district to build and rent. To the library’s 
delight, the community took up the prop- 
osition with enthusiasm and started to 
raise a library fund. It was well organ- 
ized under competent leadership and 
within a year an attractive $7500 building 
on a valuable corner lot, was in operation. 
The library supplied the plans and fur- 
nished the equipment. The woodwork is 
stained a grayish green, the walls sage 
green, and the tables, chairs and charging 
desk are of oak. In no one of the more 
pretentious branches is there a more 
pleasing effect. The community is plan- 
ning to add another room within the 
year. 

Another bit of fine community spirit 
was shown when, after the library was 
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closed because of a lack of satisfactory 
quarters in another district, a community 
club was formed which built a bungalow 
for the library. Rent from the Library 
Association and frequent local entertain- 
ments are paying off the cost of the 
building. 

Portland’s bungalow branches have 
been most successful and are thoroughly 
recommended for small library build- 
ings. They consist of one large room, a 
rest room and toilet, accommodate about 
4000 books and can easily be administered 
by one person and a substitute for three 
evenings and the free afternoon. They 
cost from $3000 to $3400 unfurnished. 
A friendly landlord has built three of 
these buildings for us and considered 
them a good investment at a rental of 
from $35 to $75 per month, according to 
the size. 

Rural library service to Multnomah 

county 

By far the greater part of Multnomah 
county is farm and forest country and 
yet the great majority of people live in 
the city of Portland. Naturally, the li- 
brary has placed its branches and other 
agencies in the most densely populated 
districts—a practice which has resulted 
in adequate service to the city of Port- 
land and rather desultory service through 
stations and schools, to the country. 

The problem for a number of years 
has been how to get books more easily 
to the people in the county. In 1923, the 
Board of directors decided that the way 
to solve the problem was by the institu- 
tion of a book wagon. An experiment 
had been tried for three successive years 
in sending summer reading to the coun- 
try districts by an improvised book wagon 
—the delivery truck transformed into a 
traveling library by installing outward- 
facing shelves. This service, running to 
all parts of the county, had been so 
heavily patronized and the call from the 
adult borrowers had been so insistent for 
winter service of the same kind that the 
request for money from the county com- 
missioners for 1924 for a rural service 
truck was not altogether unfounded in 
the belief that it would be a success. 


car is another seat. 
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A Graham truck was chosen with a 
specially made body fashioned to accom- 
modate six persons and about 500 books. 
The entrance is by the front door. Just 
back of the driver’s seat is a small charg- 
ing desk and seat and in the rear of the 
Space for magazines 
is afforded at the top of the car along 
toward the front. On the inside of the 
car is a bulletin board which holds notices 
of new books and periodical articles. The 
car is driven by a trained librarian, who 
is assisted by a boy page. 

The work started in March, 1924, and 
for three months it was all experimental, 
especially as to the routes which were to 
be followed. .Everybody wanted it, of 
course, or thought they did, and these 
first few months decided just how much 
they wanted it. By fall, our requests 
had exceeded our capacity to operate and 
so the expedient of runs on alternate 
weeks was resorted to, thus reaching each 
route every two weeks for the most part. 

Norma Lee Peck, who is in charge of 
the car, says: 

Along its way the rural service car finds all 
sorts and conditions of people. Farmers on a 
large scale and acre farmers, dairymen, truck 
gardeners, poultrymen, carpenters, mechanics, 
mill hands and artists; housewives, school 
teachers and club women; people in preten- 
tious homes and people in shacks; suburb- 
anites and villagers; French, German, Belgians, 
Finns, Swedes, Danes and Ukranians scattered 
among the American born. From all of these 
come demands for every sort of book that 
was ever written, I think. Our eight runs 
cover 360 miles, an average of 45 miles a day. 
The longest run so far is 58 miles. At present, 
we have 300 families of patrons with from one 
to five readers in a family. The average daily 
circulation is almost 200 and, to our great 
satisfaction, the demand for really serious 
books is increasing. 

As the children of the county get their 
books through the class-room libraries in 
the schools, the rural service truck serves 
only adults. 





It was decided at the recent meeting at 
Lima, Peru, of the American Scientific 
congress, that the Pan-American Wom- 
en’s conference held under the auspices 
of the congress, will be held in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, in 1929. 
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Atlantic City Meeting 

The combined meeting of the New 
Jersey library association and the Penn- 
sylvania library club, in Atlantic City, 
March 27-28, was a thoroughly success- 
ful conference, enjoyed by more than 350 
librarians. 

At the business meeting of the New 
Jersey library association there were two 
outstanding accomplishments: 1) Pro- 
vision that the retiring president shall be 
a member of the Executive board instead 
of the former second vice-president ; that 
dues shall be $1, with provision for in- 
stitutional membership of $2. 2) Estab- 
lishing an annual scholarship to send at 
least one library worker to the five weeks’ 
summer school which is conducted by the 
State library commission each year. The 
basis of award is to be a competitive ex- 
amination. 

The officers elected by the association 
for the coming year are: Harold F. 
Brigham, New Brunswick, president ; 
Margaret Jackson, Chatham, vice-presi- 
dent; Mary C. Oliphant, Morristown, 
secretary, and Howard L. Hughes, Tren- 
ton, treasurer; member of Executive 
board, Adelene J. Pratt, librarian, Bur- 
lington County. 

The choice of speakers for the con- 
ference included Judge Harold E. Pick- 
ersgill of Perth Amboy who spoke on 
New Jerseyana. Judge Pickersgill not 
only told much about the literature and 
history of New Jersey but also made a 
forcible plea for librarians to interest 
themselves in local history and to accept 
as a first obligation the collection of the 
literature relating to their state and their 
particular locality. 

Bringing boys and girls and books to- 
gether was cleverly presented by Halliday 
R. Jackson, superintendent of schools, 
Ventnor City, N. J. Mr Jackson empha- 
sized the power of books to build char- 
acter. 

An interesting discussion of What the 
librarian has a right to expect of the 
library school graduate incidentally re- 
iterated the need of a short course of in- 
struction for the training of junior as- 
sistants and of librarians for very small 
libraries. 
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Two well known and brilliant lecturers 
further graced the general program— 
Padraic Colum and John Cowper Powys. 
The lovable Irish poet won the complete 
affection of his audience by reciting from 
his own work. Mr Powys, speaking on 
The 10 best books, sparkled and crackled 
with wit and irony. He chose as the 10 
books which had most deeply influenced 
his ‘life and which could always be read 
and reread with pleasure and profit the 
following: 1) Book of Genesis, 2) 
Gospel according to St. Mark, 3) Iliad, 
4) Dante, 5) Shakespeare, 6) Faust, 7) 
Keats, 8) Dostoiefsky, 9) Marius the 
epicurean, by Walter Pater, and 10) 
Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of things 
past. In the choice of editions of the 
foreign classics, Mr Powys urged the 
acceptance of the best Jiteral translation 
in each case. 

Haroitp F. Brigham 

The Pennsylvania library club session 
was held March 28. Because of the ill- 
ness of the president, Dr Henry Leff- 
mann, Dr T. L. Montgomery, first vice- 
president, presided. 

In his address, Quality versus quantity, 
Chalmers Hadley of Cincinnati said that 
many valuable helps have been incorpo- 
rated into library work from the busi- 
ness world, and these are apt to over- 
emphasize quantity rather than quality. 
Of these methods, two of the most widely 
used by librarians are elaborate statistical 
measurements and modern publicity 
methods. As great assistance as these 
are, there is a danger in that they may be 
made an end in themselves instead of a 
means to an end. | Mr Hadley’s address 
will be given in a later number of PusLic 
LIBRARIES. | 

After Mr Hadley’s address, Mrs Anne 
W. Howland, director, Drexel Institute 
library school, conducted a discussion 
on What the librarian has a right to ex- 
pect from the library school graduate. 
She called first upon O. R. Howard 
Thomson, librarian, James V. Brown 
public library, Williamsport. Mr Thom- 
son’s paper will also appear in a later 
number of Pusrtic Liprartes. 

L. Valeta King, Great Neck, N. Y., 
emphasized: Administrative ability, 
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knowledge of how to work with clubs, 
and various library committees; realiza- 
tion of the importance of the library’s 
relation to town and state, and the libra- 
rian’s relation to the board of trustees. 
The library school graduate must know 
how to choose wisely in bookbuying ; her 
training should give her a good acquaint- 
ance with publishers, booksellers, second- 
hand and remainder dealers. In addition 
to a thorough knowledge of library 
technique, she is expected to know how 
to attract the prospective reader, how to 
write publicity notes for newspapers, 
how to conduct publicity campaigns in 
small or large communities where the li- 
brary is not as popular as it deserves to 
be. The librarian must know how to 
make her library a community center, 
opening its club rooms and auditorium 
to meetings and lectures of educational 
or civic nature. 

H. L. Hughes, Trenton, N. J., said 
that the important thing which all li- 
brarians expected of library schools was 
.what he termed the “selective service’”— 
that is, that all graduates of library 
schools had been carefully selected with 
regard to cultural and educational back- 
ground, personality, executive ability and 
general fitness for library work. College 
preparation made library school graduates 
get a wider point of view than could be 
gotten from work in one library. 

Mildred H. Pope, Girard college, Phil- 
adelphia, in speaking of library school 
graduates who go into school library 
work, said qualifications for teachers are 
higher, and high schools and normal 
schools are now demanding that their 
librarians shall have an educational back- 
ground equal to that of the heads of de- 
partments. The average state require- 
ment for a high-school or normal school 
librarian is a college degree plus library 
school training. California demands the 
degree of M. A. for high schools. These 
requirements are perfectly fair for the 
school librarian who cannot understand 
the problems of curriculum without col- 
lege work. 

The Saturday evening meeting was a 
joint session at which each association 
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had one speaker. Dr Montgomery asked 
support for a resolution petitioning Con- 
gress to appropriate for the Library of 
Congress money so that that library will 
index current laws of various states and 
of Congress, of general interest; the 
index to be published from time to time 
and at a price within the means of the 
libraries throughout the country. The 
resolution was adopted, 

The Pennsylvania library club speaker 
was Dr Arthur Hobson Quinn of the De- 
partment of literature and language, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr Quinn gave 
a very interesting survey of American 
drama, past and present. He mentioned 
and criticized: several of the best Amer- 
ican dramas, telling to what qualities their 
success was attributed. Many fine plays, 
Dr Quinn said, had been killed by careless 
and disinterested critics who, on “first 
nights,” attempted to judge the plays by 
attending only the first and second acts, 
leaving before the end, where the best 
action and undoubtedly the best lines are 
to be found. 

There was a very large attendance at 
the convention—about 400 delegates in 
all. It was generally agreed that the pro- 
gram was one of the best in many years. 


je oe 





Adult Education 

An interesting conference on Adult 
education was held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently. It is the custom for the educa- 
tional directors of the various industries 
in the city to hold monthly conferences. 
Under this idea, what was called a li- 
brary institute was held in the Public 
Milwaukee, February 17-18. 
The Milwaukee public library is closely 
in touch with the adult reading which is 
maintained by the various organizations 
but goes into the conferences simply as 
a listener. Other librarians were present 
also for the purpose of profiting by the 
discussions, which were entered into by 
men whose duty it is to deal with educa- 
tion and general training of apprentices 
and journeymen. These men are sup- 
posed to know the situation and the men 
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intimately and are vitally interested in 
getting the best results from all educa- 
tional efforts. 

There were 13 large industrial concerns 
represented by their industrial directors, 
apprentice supervisors, etc. There were 
also present representatives from the 
State Industrial commission, the Voca- 
tional school and organized labor. 

It is reported by one who was in at- 
tendance at the meeting that almost the 
entire stress of presentation was placed 
on the value in increased earning capacity 
which would come to the employes by the 
use of books. Only two or three out of 
all the number seemed to be concerned 
with the educative, broadening and cul- 
tural effects of reading. 

There seemed to be substantial agree- 
ment upon the following points: 

1) Lists. Should be short, should contain 
only simple books; a very brief characteriza- 
tion note on each title is important. Some few 
thought each list should be made inviting by 
having books in different classes upon it. 
Dearth of simple readable books on technical 
subjects, economics, etc., was emphasized. 

2) Subjects to be presented. Apprentices 
and journeymen are not interested solely in 
technical books. Simple economics, biography, 
history and fiction must be given to them. 

3) Technical magazines and other periodi- 
cals would be more read were copies available 
and were the men informed through some list 
as to what the articles were and what would 
interest them. Men will read periodical articles 
when they will not read books. 

4) Accessibility. Men will not, after a 
day’s labor, go a long distance or take great 
pains to secure books. Collections must be 
near at hand, easily got at, and should prob- 
ably contain books of all classes. 

5. Greater amount of reference work by 
telephone. Greater publicity should be given 
to the fact that the reference room, the techni- 
cal room, and other departments of the library 
can be reached by telephone and questions 
asked. 

It was voted to appoint three com- 
mittees: One on lists; one on a scheme 
for digesting periodicals and circulating 
the results; one on considering plans for 
advancing accessibility to the books of 
the library, establishing deposit collec- 
tions, providing for telephone reference 
work, etc. 

There was much interest in the presen- 
tation of work by corporation officials, 
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the press and others who entered the dis- 
cussion. Two of the speakers had 
actually qualified themselves for their 
present rather important positions almost 
wholly by the use of books and other 
home educational facilities. 

Various schemes and plans were dis- 
cussed. In speaking of posters, the 
superintendent of a large concern, Vinton 
M. Pace, advertising manager, Gimbel 
Brothers, used them to illustrate and 
emphasize the principles back of library 
posters. Over 200 samples of library 
posters and placards were exhibited on 
the walls of the room. Some suggestions 
with regard to posters were: 

1) Only a single brief idea on each poster 
expressed in a few words. 

2) Simple, plain letters without scroll work 
or embellishments. 

3) Play up the key word or phrase of the 
poster in large letters. 

Choose colors carefully; red, the most 
striking color; yellow or orange, second, etc. 

5) Depend upon contrasts of color to attract 
attention. See that letters are in such a color 
as to stand out clearly against the background. 

6) Border line of some sort finishes and 
makes poster more striking. 

7) Circle the most striking geometrical 
figure; diamond shape second; square or rec- 
tangle next. 

J. W.. Fisk, merchandising counsel, 
Milwaukee Journal, discussed the princi- 
ples of good salesmanship which might 
be applied by the librarian in approach- 
ing patrons. Some of his suggestions 


were: 

1) Know your stock as a salesman must. 

2) Is there too much the attitude of silent 
awe inspired in one who approaches the li- 
brary—is there too much restraint? 

3) How can a show of feeling toward the 
one coming into the library be exhibited, giv- 
ing an impression of welcome? 

Some details upon this latter point are: 

1) Be on the job, ready to drop everything 
which you have in hand to serve the patron. 

2) Smile. 

3) Give him an opportunity to tell what is 
wanted, even though you do not put this in- 
quiry into words. 

4) Attitude of actual helpfulness and readi- 
ness to serve. For example: In handing him a 
book, hand it open at the title page or at the 
table of contents or at an interesting point; 
not closed. 

5) Establish a “chain of sales”’—let one 
book lead to another, do not assume the man 
is through when he returns his book. 
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6) Use the person’s name if it is known to 

you. 
“ 7) Apply the Golden Rule. Treat every 
patron as you would like to be treated were 
you in the patron’s place; put yourself in his 
place. 

An inquiry into apprentice reading of 
about 600 apprentices attending the Mil- 
waukee Vocational school gave the fol- 
lowing: 

Answers to practically all the questions 
gave approximately the same percentage ; 
60-75 per cent seemed to be doing fairly 
well in reading; others either said noth- 
ing, showed lack of interest or entire 
ignorance of what was called for. 


1) 56% have library cards. 44% have not 
2) Reading choices: 284, technical reading ; 
201, stories of invention; 199, magazines; 
172, novels; 137, history; 132, detective 
stories; 47, biography 
3) 41% visit library twice a month or oftener ; 
21% visit library from three times a year 
to about twice a month; 21% visit library 
not more than twice a year; 16% never 
visit the library 
4) 17.5% no answer; 82.5% gave good an- 
swers. Question 4 pertained to purpose of 
: library 
5) Apprentices give the following reasons for 
not doing more reading: 
71% lack of time 
6% not knowing what to read 
8% not knowing where to find it 
15% lack of interest 
6) The following suggestions for improved 
library service were given: 
63% more books, facilities, etc. 
7% + did not know 
29% blank—no answer 
7) Value of reading to shopman is given as 
follows: 
77% improvement, advancement, etc. 
23% blank—no answer 
8) The following are statements as to methods 
of finding material in library: 
24.5% blank—do not know 
36.5% use index system 
39.0% ask the librarian 
One large corporation submitted to its 
employes the following questions : 
1) Do you do much reading? 
2) What kind of reading do you like best? 
3) Where do you secure your reading 
matter ? 
4) Why do you not read more? 
5) What more can the library do to help 
your reading? 
Answers were secured from the fol- 
lowing : 
1) 10 foreman 
2) 10 office workers 
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3) 10 skilled piece-workers 

4) 10 toolmakers 

5) 10 heavy common labor 

6) 10 shop girls 

7) 10 young men (sheiks) 

The first question received a total of 
65 answers; 28 indicated that they did 
considerable reading; 14 read rather 
moderately ; 26 read very little. 

All answered the second question, in- 
dicating several kinds of reading; 45 
named fiction and story; 13 history, 
travel, adventure ; 10 reading along scien- 
tific and mechanical lines; 8 educational 
subjects; 7 preferred mixed program; 4 
current news; 1 indicated a regular pro- 
gram being followed. 

A total of 60 answers was received to 
the third question; 29 replies indicated 
magazines as the source—Post, American, 
Digest, Liberty, American Machinist, 
Field and Stream; 22 indicated the pub- 
lic library; 7 bought their own books; 2 
indicated newspapers as a source. 

A total of 69 replies was received to 
the fourth question; 33 gave lack of 
time; 17 blamed other hobbies, radio, 
athletics, sports, music, home; 9 difficulty 
of getting books; 5 too tired; 5 physical 
reasons, eyes, nerves, etc. 

There were 65 answers to the fifth 
question: 12 did not use the library; 22 
expressed varying degrees of satisfac- 
tion; 15 well satisfied: 7 particularly 
pleased with plant library plan: 31 ex- 
pressed desire for better library service; 
14 make more accessible, more branches ; 
13 advertise more by publishing pam- 
phlets and lists especially suited to work- 
men; 4 specialize more on interviewing 
men and suggesting reading. 

General comment : 

Toolmakers expressed least desire for fic- 
tion or stories of any group. 

Heavy labor group and the young men ex- 
pressed the greatest preference for fiction and 
stories. 

The shop girls’ group seemed to show the 
least interest in any reading. 

None of the heavy laborers reported that 
they were too tired to read. The largest vote 
on this came from the young men’s group. 

The very small vote for newspapers as a 
source of reading may have resulted from the 
fact that the emphasis was placed on books 
and the library. 
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Library Meetings 

California—During the recent visit of the 
members of the A. L. A. board of educa- 
tion for librarianship to the Pacific Coast, 
the library club of Pasadena, Cal., enter- 
tained the members at a Bookworm sup- 
per, March 1. It was a very interesting 
occasion, not the least of which was the 
supper, the menu of which was presented 
under book titles. The top liner was 
“Eat your way to health,” followed by a 
note from the Entertainment committee, 
which read as follows: 

Although Some Do Not, we hope you are 
suffering from The Great Hunger, for there 
are no Half Portions at this supper, but plenty 
of Food for the Worker and a Brimming Cut 
for all. 

The talks which followed the supper 
were grouped under “Smoke rings and 
roundelays” and were: Things I shouldn't 
tell, Adam Strohm, Detroit: Remem- 
brance of things past, M. G. Wyer, Den- 
ver; Lions ’n’ tigers ’w’ everything, par- 
ticularly in the Paris library school, Sarah 
C. N. Bogle, Chicago. 

The evening closed with “The roar of 
the crowd.” The cards of the evening 
were decorated with a cut of Spitzweg’s 
“The Bookworm,” made for the club 
through the generosity of L. I. Hood of 
Vroman’s Bookstore. 


The Fifth and Ninth districts held a 
joint meeting in Sacramento, March 24. 
The morning session, presided over by the 
Fifth district officers, Beulah Mumm of 
the California state library and Donna 
Harris of the Sacramento city library, 
was devoted to a brief business meeting 
and a tour of the capital extension build- 
ings, under construction, where the Cali- 
fornia state library will have most satis- 
factory quarters. State Architect George 
B. McDougall conducted the members 
through, pointing out the architectural 
features relating to library arrangements 
and operation. 

The Ninth district officers, Faye Knee- 
shaw of Glenn County free library and 
Elizabeth Stevens of Tehama County 
free library, had charge of the afternoon 
meeting. H. O. Parkinson, president of 
the C. L. A., spoke on Adult education, 
and Chaplain F. Kk. Howard of the Sea- 
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men’s Institute of San Francisco outlined 
plans for increasing book service to the 
merchant marine. Ruth Comfort Mitchell 
of Los Gatos gave charming readings, 
and State-librarian Milton J. Ferguson 
closed with a most worthwhile talk on 
library conditions fifty years ago and 
today. 

Happy features of the meeting were 
the privilege of visiting the California 
state legislature, in biennial session, and 
of witnessing the processes of the Cali- 
fornia state library in sending its books 
throughout the state. 

Hazer G. Gipson 
Secretary-treasurer 


Chicago—‘*Book talks by booksellers,” 
was the theme of the meeting of the Chi- 
cago library club, April 5. 

Did you know that one half of all 
books purchased are bought by libraries ? 
That $110,000,000, the amount expended 
for books in 1924, was only one half of 
the ice-cream business and one twentieth 
of the tobacco trade? These outstanding 
figures were given by Fanny Butcher, 
Chicago book critic, who talked on books 
and gave interesting sidelights on some of 
our favorite writers, as for instance, that 
Edna Ferber works best in Chicago; 
Willa Cather has definite plans and out- 
lines, as has Henry K. Webster who dic- 
tates everything he writes and has black- 
board diagrams for the progress of his 
stories ; James Branch Cabell, in a beauti- 
ful old home outside of Richmond, away 
from the city, has few distractions ; Frank 
Swinnerton, who is connected with an 
English publishing house, goes away at 
certain periods for six weeks at a time 
and when he returns, behold, a novel. 
Miss Butcher outlined the process through 
which a book passes before it reaches the 
final state of publication and noted the 
influence of the firm of Alfred Knopi on 
the physical make up of present day pub- 
lications. 

Mrs Theron Cooper of the Walden 

300k Shop emphasized the ever-increas- 
ing problem of how to raise the taste of 
the reading public. She made the point 
of the bookseller who is interested in 
selling better books but who is also con- 
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fronted with the question of overhead 
and financial as well as ethical success. 

Isabella Cooper, editor of the A. L. A. 
catalog for 1926, remarked on the splen- 
did cooperation she had received from li- 
brarians and hoped their interest would 
continue. The work on the catalog is 
progressing as rapidly as possible, lists 
have been sent to specialists in all lines 
and the final task of eliminating titles is 
now in progress. Miss Cooper’s outline 
of the plan for the A. L. A. catalog for 
1926 leads one to believe that the publica- 
tion will be as scholarly as its predeces- 
sors have been. 

Mrs Josephine Greene of the book de- 
partment of the Davis Dry Goods Com- 
pany read the program for the American 
Booksellers’ Association convention in 
Chicago, May 11-14, and extended a 
gracious and cordial invitation to all li- 
brians interested to attend. The slogan of 
the convention this year is “More and 
better books.” 

M. Littran Ryan 
Secretary 


Florida—The Florida library association 
held its sixth annual conference at Or- 
lando, March 12-13. The meeting was 
held at the Public library, Cora Miltimore, 
librarian, University of Florida, pre- 
siding. Mayor James L. Giles made the 
opening address, and two-minute reports 
were given by the librarians present, out- 
lining the main work accomplished during 
the year. 

One of the principal speakers of the 
session was Dr H. L. Koopman, librarian, 
Brown university. Dr Koopman thought 
“library meetings were alike whether in 
Rhode Island or in Florida.” He spoke 
of the important part libraries and col- 
leges shared in the development of Ameri- 
can civilization, of the forces they have 
to combat, and urged them to “win the 
people and keep them,” notwithstanding 
the many distractions now being offered 
in other ways. 

Mrs W. F. Blackman, president of the 
Florida Federation of women’s clubs, and 
Mrs R. M. Shearer, president of the 
Sorosis club, Orlando, were much en- 
joved in their addresses on the value of 
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cooperation between libraries and wom- 
en’s clubs, as they referred to what had 
already been accomplished. 

Captain Albertson described in an in- 
teresting way some of the rare books and 
steel engravings now found in the Orlan- 
do library, and explained the value of his 
loose-leaf encyclopedia in reference ques- 
tions. 

A splendid talk was given by Leah 
Watters—A teacher’s point of view of 
the possibilities of a public library in the 
development of the child—in which she 
touched on some of the successful meth- 
ods she had used as a teacher and on the 
results obtained. This was followed by 
an able address by Kenneth Hait, teacher 
of English and history in the Sanford 
high school. He has been conducting a 
reading club for the older children at the 
Sanford library, which is meeting with 
considerable success. In his talk on this 
topic, he brought out the possibilities that 
reading clubs offer, the very apparent 
need for developing the literary tastes of 
the older boys and girls and of their 
necessity for self-expression. He spoke 
of the direct influence that good reading 
has in building the character of the child 
and in making for good citizenship. 

An enjoyable sketch on New books and 
book fads of 1924 was given by Mrs S. 
Arthur Davies, librarian at Dunedin. Mrs 
Anne Van Ness Brown, librarian at San- 
ford, reviewed two important books of 
the year—The American public library 
and the diffusion of knowledge, by Dr 
W. S. Learned, and The library and the 
community, by Joseph L. Wheeler. The 
afternoon program concluded with a mo- 
tor ride through Orlando and Winter 
Park. In the evening, a one-act play, “A 
woman’s honor,” by Susan Glaspell, was 
presented by the staff of the Orlando 
library. Two delightful social features 
were the dinner given at the Sorosis club 
by the Orlando chamber of commerce, 
and a breakfast to the entire delegation at 
the Angebilt hotel. 

At the Friday morning session, Olive 
Brumbaugh, librarian .of Orlando, gave 
an interesting paper on the Survey, in 
which she stated its aim and what it hopes 
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to accomplish. She spoke of it as “a 
comprehensive, all-inclusive, nation-wide 
investigation of the entire field of library 
method and practice in the United States,” 
and also as “a textbook for the new- 
comers in the profession and a reference 
book for every librarian.” 

Miss Gates of Tampa gave a compre- 
hensive paper on What Florida is doing 
for adult education. She described in de- 
tail the work being done by the five prin- 
cipal agencies of the state—the State 
University extension division, the State 
board for vocational education, the va- 
rious institutional groups, the local or- 
ganizations and the libraries of the state. 

Charles Carroll gave an illuminating 
address on library methods and of the 
necessity of publicity and of getting the 
interest of the business men of one’s com- 
munity. A round-table discussion on 
bookbinding and periodical subscriptions 
was conducted by Mrs Cooper of Deland. 
Mr Steingrebe of the National Library 
Bindery Company, Atlanta, gave a prac- 
tical talk on bookbinding. 

The annual prize given by the asso- 
ciation for the best poster made was 
awarded the Sanford public library for 
its poster on Florida. Posters submitted 
by the Tampa and Jacksonville libraries 
received honorable mention, the judges 
being Virginia Robey, former editor of 
House Beautiful, and Mrs Gerome, 
president of the Orlando Art association. 

One of the distinguished visitors of the 
conference was Mrs W. R. Blanton, for- 
mer secretary of the North Carolina li- 
brary commission. Special interest was 
shown in her valuable paper on State li- 
brary commission organization, as Flor- 
ida is hoping to have soon a state library 
commission. : 

The following officers were elected: 
Mrs Anne Van Ness Brown, Sanford, 
president; Olive Brumbaugh, Orlando, 
first vice-president; Henry Giddings, 
Tampa, second vice-president ; Elizabeth 
Long, Jacksonville, secretary; Grace 
Moase, Clearwater, treasurer. 

ANNE Van Ness Brown 
Acting-secretary 
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Towa—The library club of Des Moines, 
Ia., made its meeting of March 3 an occa- 
sion in honor of the birthday of Johnson 
Brigham, state librarian of Iowa. There 
were 65 guests present, including nine 
from Ames. 

J. N. Darling gave an interesting and 
delightful talk on the League of Nations, 
presenting first-hand impressions and con- 
victions gained during a visit there last 
summer. Mr Darling who is a noted 
cartoonist is quite as interesting and at- 
tractive as a speaker. 

Louisiana~ A new start in state library 
activities has been made. Years ago a 
library association was set going but it 
has not met for a long time. 

It so happened that in the first week of 
April a state conference for social better- 
ment was to be held in Shreveport, La., 
and those interested arranged for a pro- 
gram for a library section during this 
conference, of which Mr Ferguson, who 
was in the state at the time, should act 
as chairman. 

Very wisely, this conference for social 
betterment recognized the fact that all ele- 
ments represented in its work were in- 
terested in all phases of it, so the pro- 
gram for the conference ran continuously 
instead of having more than one meeting 
at atime. It was a matter of great satis- 
faction to those who were interested in 
the problem in Louisiana to find that 
there was quite as large an attendance of 
members at the conference of the library 
section as at any of the other meetings, 
indeed, larger than at some of them. 

In his opening address, Mr Ferguson 
set forth what the League of library com- 
missions would like to do and the help it 
would like to have from those interested 
in social betterment in the state. 

The work of a state library commission 
was presented by Virginia Fairfax, New 
Orleans. Miss Fairfax has been for sev- 
eral years a member of the A. L. A. and 
of other library interests in various parts 
of the country and was well equipped to 
present the outstanding features of such 
an activity as is proposed. 

Mrs Nancy S. Snyder, Tulane Univer- 
sity library, New Orleans, spoke for a 
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Louisiana state library association and its 
part in developing library service as 
shown where community of interests of 
such library organizations were already 
functioning. 

Mrs Lois White Henderson, of the 
Shreveport memorial library, sketched 
the splendid work that a county library 
might perform as a social force. 

There was discussion by a number of 
members of the conference, all showing 
comprehension of what was intended and 
an anxious desire to have it begun, which 
was most heartening in its effect on the 
library unit. 

At a later period during the conference, 
a state library association for Louisiana 
was organized. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr E. L. Stephens, president, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafay- 
ette ; first vice-president, Mrs Lois White 
Henderson, librarian, Shreveport memo- 
rial library; second vice-president, Mrs 
Esther F. Harvey, Newcomb College 
library, New Orleans; treasurer, Virginia 
’ Fairfax, New Orleans; secretary, Lois F. 
Shortess, librarian, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute. 

Massachusetts— The mid-year meeting of 
the Western Massachusetts library club 
was held at Holyoke on March 12. 
William Whiting of the Public Library 
board of trustees welcomed the guests. 

Miss Alice Blanchard, president of the 
club, presided. The book discussion took 
up the morning session. Through the 
courtesy of the Holyoke public library 
many of the books on the printed list 
were on display. The questioning of cer- 
tain titles on the list, the suggested addi- 


tion of others, together with several de- - 


lightful readings from Milne’s When we 
were very young by Miss Alice Shepard 
of Springfield, constituted an interesting 
and profitable discussion. Miss Edna 
Phillips of Boston spoke about a brief 
list of the best books in simple English 
for foreigners as a supplement to the 
1924 Booklist. 

_ The afternoon session was given up to 
a roll call on “Best thing in my library 
this year,” led by Charles R. Green of 
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Amherst. The ready responses from 
several librarians showed that they had 
not only been industrious but ingenious 
in their field of work, viz., publicity 
through advertising in newspapers, store 
windows, etc.; new plans for equipment 
and development of the library buildings ; 
activity with women’s clubs ; spreading of 
music through the loan of records ; print- 
ed lists of popular books, and the indi- 
vidual work with nurses and patients of 
a city hospital. 

An address on the Vogue of antiques 
by the well-known author, Walter A. 
Dyer of Amherst, gave the date of 
beginning of the interest as 1800. He 
divided those interested in antiques into 
two classes, “the collectors and other peo- 
ple whose interest had been awakened by 
their desire for antique furnishings for 
modern homes.” Through the courtesy 
of Mr Dyer and Mr Green, a short list 
of books on antiques had been compiled 
and printed copies were distributed. Mr 
Dyer briefly annotated the most helpful 
and practical books for reference and 
popular appeal. 

Nettie B. SCHMITTER 
Secretary 

Ohio—The Ohio Valley regional group 
of catalogers held its annual meeting at 
Louisville,:-Ky., April 4. Dr Charles R. 
Hemphill, dean of the © Presbyterian 
Theological seminary of Kentucky and 
member of the Board of trustees, Louis- 
ville public library, welcomed the guests 
with a word of appreciation of the worth 
of catalogers to the library and its pa- 
trons. There were 60 librarians present. 

The chairman, Ruth Wallace, Indian- 
apolis, called the meeting . to order. 
Proposed amendments to the constitution, 
changing the time of meeting to coincide 
with the annual state association meetings 
and increasing the annual dues, were in- 
troduced. The members voted against a 
change in time of meeting and in favor of 
increasing the annual dues. 

The officers for. the next year are 
Bertha M. Schneider, Ohio State Uni- 
versity library, Columbus, president, and 
Artie Lee Taylor, Kentucky University 
library, Lexington, secretary. 
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At the afternoon program, Margie M. 
Helm, librarian, Western Kentucky state 
normal school, gave a short talk on cata- 
loging in a normal school library. Effie 
Abraham, of the catalog department, 
Indianapolis public library, read a paper 
on cataloging music and told of some of 
the difficulties her library found in regard 
to this subject. Louise M. Husband, 
assistant librarian, Workingmen’s Insti- 
tute library, New Harmony, Ind., gave an 
interesting account of the books in the 
Robert Dale Owen collection in that li- 
brary. Mary Fishback, Indianapolis 
public library, read a paper on the 
methods used in the Indianapolis library 
for cataloging books in foreign languages, 
more especially those not using the 
Roman alphabet. The program closed 
with a discussion of that section of the 
A. L. A. questionnaire that has to do 
with detailed methods of classification 
and cataloging. Laura Smith, Cincinnati 
public library, gave a general outline of 
the way in which these questions would 
be answered according to the practice of 
the Cincinnati library, and Alice E. 
Ewald, of the same library, gave a similar 
outline of answers to the questions on 
cataloging. Discussion of these topics 
followed. 

ELEANOR S. WILBY 


Omaha—A library club has been formed 
by the librarians of Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Ia., for “professional im- 
provement, mutual acquaintance and pro- 
motion of literary interests.” The organ- 
ization was effected at the Public library, 
Omaha, March 23, and was attended by 
representatives of the Council Bluffs pub- 
lic library, Omaha public library, the 
high-school libraries of both cities, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Medical library, 
Creighton University library, ‘Douglas 
County law library and the University of 
Omaha library. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Eva T. Canon, librarian, Coun- 
cil Bluffs public library; vice-president, 
Zora I. Shields, librarian, Central high 
school, Omaha ; secretary-treasurer, Flor- 
ence L.. Osborne, librarian, North branch, 
Public library, Omaha. 
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District meetings 

There were 22 librarians and directors, 
representing 12 libraries, at the institute 
at Quincy, March 20. Most of those 
present were members of the I. L. A. and 
two new members were added to the roll. 

Miss Price presided at the sessions of 
the institute and directed the interesting 
discussions which followed the general 
institute program. 

One of the subjects which evoked the 
most discussion was the question of what 
books to discard and what to replace. It 
was agreed that such books as had ap- 
peared in the A. L. A. catalog or the 
Booklist might safely be replaced. The 
supplying of a large temporary demand 
can be handled in many libraries by a 
rental collection which is often started 
with a gift or with a loan which is paid 
back when the collection becomes self- 
supporting. In this way no library funds 
are used for the collection and there is no 
basis for the criticism that a free public 
library should charge no fees for books. 

The other topic which was of most in- 
terest was what the patron has a right to 
expect from the library. Not only the 
best books are to be expected but also 
justice and courtesy. The boys and girls 
have a right to expect to be taught to use 
the library before they leave school. This 
should be done while they are still in the 
grades so that those who drop out early 
and have the greatest need of the library 
may be equipped to carry on their read- 
ing and study. The parents have a right 
to expect that the best books will be avail- 
able for their children and that the library 
will contain no books that are not good. 

Miss Jackson, the association delegate, 
urged attendance at the Rockford meet- 
ing in October. 

The visitors were guests of the Quincy 
library board at luncheon and all felt that 
the conference was altogether worth while. 


During May, district meetings will be 
held in Iowa under the direction of the 
Iowa library commission, as follows: 

Oelwin, May 1; Ottumwa, May 6; 
Council Bluffs, May 7; Rockwell City, 
May 8; Iowa Falls, May 12; Spirit Lake, 
May 14. 
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The subjects discussed will be new 
books, adult education, standards of use, 
everyday problems, statistics, librarian’s 
advancement and book collections. An 
address by Julia A. Robinson, secretary 
of the Iowa library commission, is sched- 
uled for each meeting. 

A series of district meetings is being 
held in various places in Ohio under the 
direction of the Ohio library association 
and the State library. Meetings have 
been held at Newark, Springfield and 
Fremont. The programs for the meet- 
ings are prepared by the two organiza- 
tions and the local librarian acts as 
hostess. Two meetings are scheduled 
for May—at Lima, May 5, and at 
Ravenna, May 7. 

Coming meetings 

The library associations of the New 
England states will hold a joint meeting 
during the week of June 22, at Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

The New York state library association 
_ will hold its 1925 meeting at Vassar col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, June 15-20. 

A library conference will be held at 
Chautauqua, New York, July 29-August 
1, This is in connection with the Chau- 
tauqua library school. 





Interesting Things in Print 

A note through publishing circles an- 
nounces that a Book of Lullabies, com- 
piled by Elva S. Smith of the Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh, Pa., will be published 
about September 1. 

A Register of graduates, 1913-24, with 
historical sketch and statistics, has been 


issued by the Alumni association of the - 


University of Washington library school, 
Seattle. 

The Public library, Cincinnati, O., took 
advantage of the presentation of The 
Rivals in that city during the week of 
April 13 to issue, with a notice of the 
play, a list of books on The Rivals and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan to be found in 
the Cincinnati public library. 

The National Health Council, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, has 
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issued two lists of books on health com- 
piled by the National Health library. The 
lists are Health books for the family and 
Popular books on health, all suitable for 
the home library. 


An interesting feature in Pullman 
News, published monthly by the Pullman 
Company, Chicago, is a list of books to 
be found in the Pullman public library. 
An attractive head piece bears the slogan, 
“Reading Hints,” and an invitation to 
come to the library or its branches for 
any of the books on the list. The March 
issue carried a list of vocational and in- 
spirational books for leisure hours. 


The Library of Congress has issued a 
list of American doctoral dissertations 
printed in 1922. The list was prepared 
by Mary Wilson MacNair, in charge of 
theses in the catalog division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Supplementary lists 
of theses printed in 1918-1921, received 
too late to be included in the lists of those 
years, are prefixed to the present volume. 
The value of this compilation is con- 
siderably enhanced by a very complete 
index. An alphabetic list of writers by 
universities closes the work. 

No one seems to have offered a disser- 
tation touching libraries. 

A most interesting as well as curiously 
helpful book is that issued by the Amer- 
ican Lumberman, 431 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, under the title, Old homes 
made new. By an ingenious phase of 
photography, some 12 plates show the 
possibilities that lie in remodeling, per- 
haps one had better say, refacing old 
houses. The photograph of the improve- 
ment, of the exact size and shape to fit 
on the old house, is bound in with the 
photograph of the latter and when the 
page is opened, the improvement falls 
into its place and position over the house 
so that the picture of the old home made 
new is presented. It is curious what a 
bay window, a veranda, a chimney or a 
door, can do to change an otherwise plain 
looking edifice. This is a pamphlet which 
those who are interested in remodeling 
and spring building will appreciate. 
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Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America are being published by the 
University of Chicago Press, to which 
correspondence concerning subscriptions 
and single copies of the papers should be 
addressed. 

Part 2, Vol. 17, 1923, just issued, is a 
bibliography of literature, describing 
books printed between 1501 and 1601. 
The bibliography includes books of all 
countries, the countries most active in the 
affairs of the world at that time having 
the largest number of entries. 

Part 5 of A Shakespeare dictionary by 
Arthur E. Baker, F. R. H. S., borough 
librarian of Taunton, England, has been 
issued. It is uniform in size and char- 
acter with the previous numbers and 
deals with the Tragedy of Hamlet, prince 
of Denmark. After giving the history 
and origin of the plot and the probable 
source of material which Shakespeare 
used in writing it, a clear and compre- 
hensive outline of the play is given. Then 
follows the dictionary of characters, 
place-names, etc., giving much fuller in- 
formation than is usually found in the 
ordinary notes of textbooks, and in very 
convenient form and arrangement. Quo- 
tations and references from outstanding 
authorities are plentifully used. 

The series of dictionaries, of which 
this is the fifth, impresses one as a very 
useful tool for students of Shakespeare. 

A very important idea pleasantly car- 
ried out is presented through the Bobby 
and Betty books by Katherine E. Dopp, 
for a long time a prominent teacher in the 
schools of Chicago. 

The Bobby and Betty books vitalize the 
relation of children to their home and 
community life and are significant helps 
to beginners in geography. In a subtle 
way, they reflect the child’s own life with 
all the delightful romance of his imagina- 
tion. In Bobby and Betty with the 
workers, familiar figures in the life of 
the child—the milkman, iceman, baker, 
butcher, peddler, policeman, etc., are in- 
troduced through games, rhymes, riddles 
and stories and exercises in dramatization, 
which are quick to engage the child’s at- 
tention. 
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The illustrations are specially good and 
wonderfully expressive, but the mere han- 
dling of the books brings sincere regret 
that the physical material which has gone 
into them makes them so heavy as to de- 
tract from the pleasure of the children 
in reading them. It is like handling a 
delicious nut that has a rather repellant 
shell. The contents are delightful—the 
way to them, not so much so. 





Books 


A request from one ef our mail-order 
patrons asked suggestions for a book on 
calculus for home study use. 

We received the following from Prof 
DeCou of University of Oregon about 
books on calculus: 


I consider Granville’s Calculus published by 
Ginn & Company the best and most teachable 
book on the subject for a full year’s course. 
A shorter and simpler treatment giving all 
necessary analytic geometry with the calculus 
is An introduction to the calculus by Longh- 
ley and Wilson, published also by Ginn. 


C. M. 


I have just examined two books about 
books. Dickinson’s One thousand best . 
books, Doubleday, $5, is the one to 
which I looked forward with most inter- 
est. I hoped it would be a book which 
we could use for our loan desk and lend 
to our users. I do not consider it any 
better than the Alcove which Pratt 
Institute issues; in fact, I think it is not 
so stimulating nor so interesting. It is a 
mechanical compilation with occasional 
bursts of enthusiasm. Its indexes by date 
and by country are useful but they dis- 
play the weaknesses of the book as you 
will see if you note the list of Italian 
authors recommended and the absence of 
any of the interesting recent or contem- 
porary Italian literature. The list of 100 
books to read each year beginning with 
1925 could not be of very much value to 
any person because an intelligent reader 
who read the first three or four would 
certainly have interests of his own to fol- 
low. It would hardly seem worth while 
to furnish books to any person who could 
read such books by prescription. It seems 
very unintelligent in method. 
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The book costs too much, $2.50 would 
be a high price. A further illustration of 
the lack of inspiration and of suggestions 
on foreign contemporary literature is the 
treatment of Turgenev and the omission 
of Couperus. A large part of the space 
is taken for reference purposes showing 
in what other lists different books have 
been recommended. It is a great pity it 
isn’t more useful and more inspiring. A 
good book of this sort could be used most 
advantageously. 

Quite a different type of book is 
Davies’ How to read history. Delight- 
ful short chapters on the history of dif- 
ferent countries and the recent trend of 
scholarship, the book ought to be given 
to all high-school teachers and to many 
high-school students. It costs only $1.25 
so that it will be possible to duplicate it. 

Index Bibliographicus, the first publi- 
cation of the Committee on Intellectual 
cooperation of the League of Nations, is 
described in its sub-title as an Interna- 

_tional catalog of sources of current bib- 
liographical information. It is, in other 
words, an index to periodicals and society 
publications which print current reports 
on the literature of their respective sub- 
jects in all the countries of the world 
which accepted the invitation to collabo- 
rate. It was compiled on a cooperative 
basis under the general editorship of Dr 
Marcel Godet, director of the Swiss Na- 
tional library. Florence Wilson, librarian 
of the League, had charge of the despatch 
of the circular letters inviting participa- 
tion, which were sent to institutions, libra- 
ries or individuals in 56 countries of 
whom 40, representing 34 countries, 


finally accepted, among them being the - 


Library of Congress. 

The result is a library tool of the ut- 
most value. At last we have in print an 
exhaustive list, carefully classed by the 
Decimal classification, of the places where 
information about current literary con- 
tributions on all subjects may be found. 
It is the sort of thing that many a refer- 
ence librarian has laboriously kept up on 
cards to cover a few topics constantly re- 
curring in his own daily round. The 
work is arranged in two parts. The first 
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is a classed list giving full titles, each 
with a serial number, and very explicit 
annotations in the language of the title 
except in the minor languages, in which 
the notes are given in French. The sec- 
ond part is a short-title geographical in- 
dex with reference to the class number, 
a very useful device for locating un- 
familiar foreign titles. There is also an 
alphabetical index of the publications in- 
cluded. 

There is probably room for difference 
of opinion as to inclusions or omissions, 
some of which are doubtless to be 
ascribed to the differing viewpoints and 
methods of ‘the various collaborators. 
Mention should be made in passing, for 
whatever significance it may possess, of 
the fact that not a single library periodical 
in English was found available for inclu- 
sion even in its own narrow field, in 
which the 11 titles listed represent seven 
European countries and one South Amer- 
ican! C.. Bee; 





Library Legislation in Indiana 


A bill passed at the recent session of 
the Indiana legislature provides for the 
consolidation of the library interests of 
the state. It creates an Indiana library 
and historical board, made up of five 
members appointed by the governor, one 
member to be appointed on recommenda- 
tion of the State board of education, one 
on recommendation of the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees’ association, one on recom- 
mendation of the Indiana library associa- 
tion, one on recommendation of the In- 
diana historical society and one selected 
by the governor. These members serve 
without pay. The department will be 
divided into three divisions, the library, 
the historical bureau and the legislative 
bureau, each to be headed by a director 
appointed by the governor. The depart- 
ment will take over the State library, the 
Library commission, the Historical com- 
mission, Legislative Reference bureau 
and the Law library, ‘although the Su- 
preme court is permitted to name the di- 
rector of the law library. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Atlanta 


The class has had the benefit of several 
lectures on special groups of books given 
by members of the faculties of Atlanta 
colleges and universities. Goodrich C. 
White, dean of the College of liberal arts, 
Emory university, lectured on the books 
on psychology; Ross H. McLean of the 
History department of Emory talked on 
books on European history, and William 
G. Perry, Department of English, Georgia 
school of technology, has given three lec- 
tures on the drama. 

In February, Mr Koopman of Brown 
university, accompanied by Mrs Koop- 
man, reached Atlanta in their tour of the 
outer boundaries of the United States. 
Mr Koopman’s talk to the class gave a 
feeling of the compensations of library 
work and of the growing importance and 
responsibilities of the profession they 
have chosen. In March, Clarence E. Sher- 
man, assistant librarian, Providence pub- 
lic library, talked to the class on the work 
of that library, showing them what can 
be accomplished by a library having an 
endowment of millions of dollars. 

On March 3, Miss Crumley was the 
guest of the Macon Writers’ club, talking 
on American fiction. She stayed over to 
visit the Washington memorial library 
and Wesleyan college, and talked to the 
Wesleyan students on library work and 
the necessary preparation for it. 

SusteE Lee CruMLEY 
Principal 


Los Angeles public library 

The students spent a week in visits to 
libraries in Pomona, Pasadena, San Diego 
and Los Angeles. The friendly hospitality 
and careful student reports gave the class 
an excellent survey of the work in differ- 
ent types of libraries—public libraries of 
different sizes, and in scientific institu- 
tions, colleges and schools. 

Special lectures scheduled in the School 
Library course have been given: Junior 
high - school libraries, Laura Grover 
Smith; Plan and equipment of the school 
library, Linnie M. Wolfe; Tests and 
measurements, Helen Flinn; Fundamen- 
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tals in school library work, Ethelwyn 
Lawrence; Student assistants in the 
school library, Ella Morgan; The library 
and the science teacher, Verne Van Am- 
ringe ; The librarian as teacher, Winifred 
Skinner. These lectures, with class dis- 
cussions, projects, visits of observation 
and school library practice, form the elec- 
tive course in school libraries. Students 
who have completed the entire library 
school course, including this elective 
course, and have included a minimum of 
12 units of pedagogy in their college 
course, are eligible for the state secondary 
certificate required of school librarians. 
Marion Horton 
Principal 
New York public library 

The annual inspection trip this year in- 
cluded stops at Albany, Springfield, the 
Boston district and Providence, and ex- 
tended from March 27 to April 3. Ex- 
cept for the addition of a visit to the 
City Library Association at Springfield, 
the itinerary did not differ materially 
from that followed in previous years, al- 
though a day longer than usual was al- 
lowed for the Boston vicinity, partly with 
a view to a trip to Salem to see the Pub- 
lic library and the library of the Essex 
Institute. The receiving libraries in the 
several cities were unfailingly hospitable, 
as usual, and the school profited greatly 
from the descriptions of the operations 
of various libraries which were given 
them. 

The March junior curriculum included 
a series of lectures on the many aspects 
of book buying by Carl L. Cannon, Le 
Roy Jeffers and Miss Sutliff. Mr 
Hopper has been delivering his custom- 
ary talks on library administration, tak- 
ing up the relations between the librarian 
and the city, the constitution and govern- 
ment of a public library, relations be- 
tween the librarian and his staff, and the 
general question of staff meetings and 
library associations. Early in April Pro- 
fessor Root came for six lectures on the 
history of the printed book. 

Entrance examinations for 1925-26 are 
set for Saturday, June 13. 

Ernest J. REECE 
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Pratt Institute 

The class returned from the spring 
trip to New England full of enthusiasm 
and convinced, as others have been be- 
fore, that no other class ever had so good 
a time. Among the libraries visited were 
the state libraries of Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut, the public 
libraries of Providence, Boston, Quincy, 
Worcester, Springfield, Hartford and 
New Haven, the Providence and Boston 
athenaeums, the libraries of Brown, 
Harvard and Yale universities and Sim- 
mons college. The book-loving instincts 
were both stimulated and gratified by 
visits to the historical libraries of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, and to the 
John Carter Brown, Annmary Brown li- 
braries in Providence and the Widener 
collection in Harvard. 

Professionally, the New England trip 
is one of the most valuable that we take, 
and of course it offers most in the way 
of historic interest as well. After in- 
specting the library at Quincy (where we 
were served a delightful lunch by the 
staff) we were taken in automobiles to 
see many of the spots famous in Revo- 
lutionary history, the visit culminating in 
a tea served in John Adams’ birthplace 
which is now carefully preserved as a 
shrine. 

Socially, the trip was also delightful. 
Beside the Quincy functions, we were 
entertained by the staff of the John Carter 
Brown library, by the Simmons College 
library school, the New Haven public li- 
brary, and in Hartford, Florence Robert- 
son, class of 719, entertained the whole 
class and the local Prattlers at dinner. 

The work of the third term, which 
started April 7, consists of three half- 
day sessions of class work, one half-day 
of field work, and two whole and two 
half-days of practical work. For the lat- 
ter, the class is divided into four groups 
assigned for one or two weeks’ work in 
each of the departments of our own li- 
brary—the cataloging and circulating de- 
partments, the three reference depart- 
ments, and the children’s room, with oc- 
casional days in other libraries. 

JosEPHINE ApAMS RATHBONE 
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Syracuse university 

The junior class, with Miss Stewart, 
made its annual visit to the Syracuse pub- 
lic library and Art museum, where a spe- 
cial exhibit of water colors is on view. 

On March 26, the senior class and 
Miss Stewart visited the library of the 
Court of appeals, where the librarian, Mr 
Cheney, gave them a brief survey of law 
library material and its specialized service. 

Dr Davey, head of the department of 
Greek, gave an interesting talk to the 
school, March 19, on Greek literature in 
English, supplemented by a brief bibliog- 
raphy of books stimulating to interest in 
Greek literature. 

Prof Knickerbocker, of the department 
of English, in an illuminating talk recent- 
ly, discussed Why novels, what novels and 
fundamental principles of permanence 
and interest, illustrated by frequent refer- 
ence to certain writers much in the public 
eve, telling why some modern novelists 
failed in fundamental standards. 

Dr F. G. Crawford, of the department 
of political science, discussed the material 
of political science with special reference 
to its use in libraries. 

EvisABetu G. THORNE 
Director 


University of Washington 


Registration for the spring quarter, 
which opened, April 1, was 25 students. 

Anne M. Mulheron, librarian, Library 
Association, Portland, Ore., opened the 
course of lectures given in the spring 
quarter by leading librarians of the 
Northwest. The following librarians will 
deliver lectures in the series: - Eleanor 
Stephens, library organizer for the state 
of Washington; Herbert Killam, secre- 
tary, British Columbia library associa- 
tion, in charge of traveling libraries in 
that province; Ralph Munn, reference li- 
brarian, Seattle public library ; John Rid- 
ington, librarian, University of British 
Columbia; Mary Kobetich, librarian, 
Stadium high-school, Tacoma; Mary A. 
Batterson, head of circulation, Tacoma 
public library; J. T. Jennings, librarian, 
Seattle public library, and Mabel Ashley, 
librarian, Everett public library. 
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The school enjoyed the unusual oppor- 
tunity of listening to an informal ad- 
dress by Dr Arthur E. Bostwick of the 
St. Louis public library, given at the 
Seattle public library, April 8. 

W. E. Henry 


Western Reserve university 


The series of lectures on Book binding 
by Miss Gertrude Stiles concluded with 
lantern lectures on Fine bindings and 
printer’s marks. Following immediately 
after Prof A. S. Root’s course on the 
History of printing and Great European 
libraries, came the lecture on Modern 
printing by Mr Otto Ege, of the Cleve- 
land school of art. These three consti- 
tute the course on “The Book Crafts.” 
For use in connection with the lectures 
by Mr Ege, a collection of books and 
illustrative material is being given to the 
school through the iniative of Miss Bessie 
Sargeant Smith, to be called the Edith 
L. Eastman memorial collection on 
printing; this consists of fine examples 
of the work of D. B. Updike, Bruce 
Rogers and F. W. Goudy and material on 
the Kelmscott Press and other English 
presses. Friends and class mates of Miss 
Eastman have contributed books and Miss 
Linda A. Eastman has provided an ap- 
propriate bookplate and also a number of 
books. 

A visit to the private library of Judge 
Willis Vickery was a delightful conclu- 
sion to the course on “The Book Crafts.” 
Judge Vickery, one of the leading col- 
lectors of Shakespeariana, told of his 
treasures and the joys of collecting. He 
also had a large and choice collection of 
examples of modern presses and fine 
bindings. 

A practical discussion of County li- 
brary work was given, March 21, by Miss 
Victoria Bronson (’14), librarian of the 
Lucas County library, Maumee, Ohio, 
and Miss Margaret Wright (’12), Cuya- 
hoga County library. During March, 
members of the Cleveland public library 


staff gave the following lectures: Miss 
Leta E. Adams, Bookbuying; Mrs 


Eleanor E. Ledbetter, Work with the 
foreign-born; Mr Gilbert O. Ward, Im- 
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portant reference books in science and 
useful arts. 

The Spring recess, April 4-12, was 
used by many of the students for work 
on the required subject bibliography. 

Hazel C. Clark, °14, became librarian of the 
Public library, Ocean City, N. J., April 1. 

Marguerite E. Eldridge, 18, has accepted a 
~~ in the Public library, Binghampton, 


ALIcE S. TYLER 
Summer schools 

The Riverside Library Service school 
will hold a six weeks’ summer session, to 
begin June 29 and to follow the usual 
lines. 

The University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
will give a course in library training, 
June 15-July 24. The course will in- 
clude library technique, book selection, 
and library work with children. 

Creighton university, Omaha, Neb., will 
give a course in training for librarian- 
ship, June 22-August 3. For information 
concerning the course, address Francis E. 
Fitzgerald, librarian. 

Summer library courses will be offered 
by Columbia university, New York City, 
July 6-August 14. For full information, 
address, until June 19, Mary E. Robbins, 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chautauqua school for librarians will 
hold a summer session, July 6-August 22. 
A special course will be given in library 
work with schools. For information, ad- 
dress Mary E. Downey, director, Deni- 
son University library, Granville, O 

A summer school in library methods 
wil! be held at the University of Oregon, 
June 22-July 31. The courses will be 
given by members of the University libra- 
ry staff. For further information, ad- 
dress M. H. Douglass, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

The Public library commission of 
Indiana will give its usual course in libra- 
ry methods at Shortridge high school, 
Indianapolis, June 15-August 1. The 
course is open only to high-school gradu- 
ates who are residents of Indiana and un- 
der definite appointment to a_ public 
library position. 
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A Library Test for Scholarship’ 

A “library test” is a new division of 
the Kansas State Scholarship contest (to 
be held at Kansas State teachers college, 
Emporia, May 2, 1925). It is believed 
that enough high schools in Kansas have 
well-organized libraries and are teaching 
the systematic use of their libraries to 
make possible a library contest. The test 
will be given by actual problems, involv- 
ing the use of Roosevelt high-school 
library at K. S. T. C. Its organization 
and equipment are typical, and contestants 
should have no difficulty in working out 
the problems to be assigned, especially as 
opportunity will be given to contestants 
to “orient” themselves in the library be- 
fore the contest. 

Following is a fuller statement of the 
plan and method of this library test. 
Test upon the use of books and libraries 

The purpose of library instruction is to show 
what a library is and how it may be used to 
promote a love for good reading, to train stu- 
dents to supplement their studies by the use of 
books and materials other than textbooks, and 
to develop skill and technique in the use of 
these materials. 

Whether the library in a school has suc- 
ceeded in its purpose can be determined best, 
not by abstract questions in theory or by mem- 
ory exercises, but by the working out of prac- 
tical library problems, using an organized 
library as the laboratory. These problems will 
presuppose a knowledge of the 10 main divi- 
sions of the Dewey decimal system of classi- 
fication, the use of the card catalog and ac- 
quaintance with standard unabridged diction- 
aries, encyclopedias and handbooks. 

Roosevelt high-school library, at K. S. T. C., 
will serve as the laboratory in which the tests 
will be conducted. The librarian will make 
such preliminary explanations as will be neces- 
sary for the contestant to understand his new 
library environment, and contestants will have 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with ma- 
terials. 

A list of books and a suggestive list of prob- 
lems for the preparation of contestants follow. 
Correspondence upon the subject is invited. 
Address, Mrs Elsie H. Pine, School Library 
Adviser, Kellogg Library, K. S. T. C., Em- 
poria, Kan. 


Issued jointly by Kellogg library and Bureau 
of educational measurements, Kansas State 


teachers college, Emporia, March, 1925. 





Aids for preparation 
Wilson, School library management. 
Wilson Co., ¥. "24. $25. 
Rice, Lessons in the use of books and libraries. 
Rand, McNally Co., Chicago. °20. 
Fay and Eaton, Use of books and libraries. 
F. W. Faxon Co., Boston. °$3.75. 
Ward, Use of books and libraries. F. W. 
Faxon Co., Boston. $1. 


Problems suggested 

1) Indicate by checking which of the maga- 
zines indexed in Reader’s Guide are to be 
found in this library. Find an article 
about Theodore Roosevelt. Copy the en- 
try, writing the abbreviations in full. 

2) Choose a book from the 973 group. Give 
its author, title and subject. Make a list 
of all its printed parts. 

3) Make a list of 10 books of biography to be 
found in this library, giving author, title 
and publisher of each. 

4) Find five poems. Give the author and title 
of each. Tell the story of one. 

5) What can you find in this library upon the 

subject of archaeology? List carefully all 

the sources which you consulted and the 
materials which you found. 

Find the story of the Resurrection. To 

what class does the book in which you 

found it belong? Can you find another 
account in the same book? 

Describe the home-life of the Japanese. 

Make a list of the books, magazines, pam- 

phlets or pictures from which you obtained 

your material. 

8) How many Kansans are listed in Who's 
Who in America? Choose one biography 
and copy it, writing the abbreviations in 
full. 

9) What books in the library were written by 
Louisa May Alcott? Write a brief sketch 
of her life. 

10) Read the articles in the World book about 
a) electricity, b) lightning. State briefly 
the nature of each and the difference be- 
tween them. 


BW 
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Meetings of School People 


The sixty-third annual convention of 
the National Education Association will 
be held in Indianapolis, Ind., June 28- 
July 4. The biennial conference of the 
World federation of education associa- 
tions will be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
July 20-28. Ten thousand teachers of the 
world will attend one or the other of these 
conventions. They will consider new 
problems and discuss old ones from new 
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angles, “gathering increased power and 
fresh points of view, learning to plan and 
to cooperate, discovering themselves, de- 
veloping stronger faith in education and 
higher courage for the tasks ahead.” The 
whole thinking world will join in 
hoping that “policies will be formed and 
programs of work adopted so that during 
the coming year the teachers may exert 
a greater influence on the problems of 
our common life.” 

The president of the World federation 
is Dr A. O. Thomas, state commissioner 
of education of Maine. The special 
American delegation is to be headed by 
Dr W. F. Russell, associate director of 
the International Institute of education, 
Teachers’ college, Columbia university. 
The delegation will include men and 
women who have given outstanding serv- 
ice in the educational world. 





A Faculty Browse 

A large number of new books coming 
in at one time to the West high-school 
library, Rochester, N. Y., suggested to 
the librarians the idea of having a faculty 
“browse,” primarily to acquaint the 100 
teachers with the new books, and also to 
show, in classified groups, books which 
they might have overlooked. 

Each teacher was sent a mimeographed 
invitation to spend free periods or any 
time after school browsing in the library: 


Do You Know and Use Our Library? 
Those who do and those who do not 
are urgently invited to attend 
The Faculty Browse 
in the Library 
on 
Wednesday, March twenty-fifth 
two to five 
New Books 
Old Books 
Aids for Teachers 
Interesting Displays 
New Ideas 
Please Bring an Unhurried 
and Browsy Mind 


Margaret E. Weaver Ruth M. Wheat 


The usual use of the library was sus- 
pended for the day. Tables were pushed 
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back to make more room, and the library 
made attractive with plants and flowers. 

There were 20 exhibits, all of them on 
tables or bulletin boards with display 
space under them. Pictures, bulletins and 
lettered notices defined the nature and 
aim of the exhibits and called attention 
to particular points. <A list of displays 
was given to each teacher who entered, 
that nothing of interest might be over- 
looked. There were 335 books displayed 
in the following ways: 

One bulletin board showed a ladder of 
books on boy life. The titles were let- 
tered on the rounds of the ladder and the 
“climb” was from Tom Sawyer to Run- 
ning wild, by Bertram Smith. All the 
books mentioned were displayed below 
the bulletin, and among them were the 
lovely Riverside Bookshelf edition of 
Story of a bad boy, and the Tom Brown’s 
school days illustrated by Louis Rhead— 
neither of them too expensive to circulate. 

A Joan of Arc exhibit, with pictures, 
books and magazine articles on Shaw’s 
Saint Joan, was included because the play 
was being given in Rochester that week. 

There were 53 books which the teach- 
ers themselves would enjoy reading, ar- 
ranged together. Typical titles were: 

Bergengren, Perfect gentleman 

Mason, Spell of Italy 

Powys, Black laughter 

Grandgent, Getting a laugh 

Wiggin, My garden of memory 

Maurois, Ariel 

Morley, Shandygaff 

Fisher, The home maker 

Brooks, Thread of English road 

Walpole, The old ladies 

There were 40 books from the English 
reading list which were deemed worthy 
of special recommendation by English 
teachers. Typical titles were: 

Hall, Fairy lands of the South Seas 

Underwood, Wild brother 

Masefield, Jim Davis 

Warner, Life’s minor collisions 

London, Cruise of the Snark 

Hildebrand, Blue water 

James, Through Ramona’s country 

Nordhoff, Pearl lagoon 

Wilkinson, Dingbat of Arcady 

Fisher, Bent twig 

A table of fascinating books about for- 
eign-born Americans, with a picture bul- 
letin, held 17 such books as 
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Cohen, Out of the shadow 

Antin, Promised land 

D’Angelo, Pascal D’Angelo, son of Italy 

Bercovici, Around the world in New York 

Orth, Our foreigners 

Rihbany, Far journey 

Pupin, Immigrant to inventor 

A table of especially fine illustrated 
editions included 30 such glorious books 
as 

Pyle, Book of pirates 

——, Book of the American spirit 

Dumas, Three musketeers, illus. by Leloir 

Hawthorne, Wonder book, illus. by Parrish 

Lanier, Boy’s King Arthur, illus. by Wyeth 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, illus. by 

Linton 

The opened volumes of Compton’s Pic- 
tured encyclopedia were exhibited by 
alphabet blocks. 

The music exhibit included the large 
instrument charts, with descriptive book- 
let, published by the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company and such books as 

Elson, Book of musical knowledge 

Upton, Standard operas 

Whitcomb, Young people’s story of music 

Books for inspiration and recreation 
included 

‘orbush, Young folks’ book of ideals 

Dennis, Training school of popularity 

Fosdick, Twelve tests of character 

Margaret Slattery’s books for girls, and 

books on etiquette, games and parties, out- 
door sports, health, vocations, college life, 
etc. 

“Among the New Books” was _ the 
placard on a small table on which were 
the A. L. A. Booklists in their binder, 
and a large, substantial loose-leaf scrap 
book in which were pasted pictures and 
book notes cut from the paper jackets of 
100 or more new books. 

Other displays were: 

Local history, Rochester material 

Recent poetry, collections and works of in- 

dividual authors 

Books which make history come alive 

Books on which we have sets for class use 

Here and there in science 

Shakespeare and other drama 

Outlines in history, literature, science 

The teachers expressed the wish that 
the pupils might see the library in its new 
arrangement, so the exhibits were con- 
tinued for two more days, and the ad- 
vanced English classes were brought to 
the library by their teachers to spend half 
a period. This provided for 28 classes 
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in the two days. The interest shown by 
the pupils was most gratifying, and the 
teachers felt that it was a distinct advan- 
tage to be able to talk informally about 
the books with groups gathered around 
the tables. 

MARGARET E. WEAVER 

RutH M. WHEAT 

Librarians 





School Library Standards 


The Committee on elementary school 
library standards, representing the De- 
partment of elementary school principals 
of the N. E. A. department of superin- 
tendence and the School Librarians’ sec- 
tion of the A. L. A., made its first tenta- 
tive report on Elementary school library 
standards in The Elementary English 
Review of February, 1925. 

A brief topical outline of the report is 
as follows: 

Standards 

a) Definition of elementary school library as 
to aims, scope and use. 

b) Essentials—book collection; other mate- 
rials; equipment; supplies; records; librarian, 
qualifications, -duties; supervisor, qualifications 
and duties. 

c) Architectural specifications—for library 
reading room, location, capacity, wall space, 
furniture, lighting, fixtures, woodwork, floor, 
closets, workroom. 

d) Administrative requirements—technical, 
administrative, instructional. 

e) Library instruction, aims, methods, ob- 
jectives, minimum essentials. 

Appropriations 

a) Requirements, b) allotments, c) essen- 
tials—book collection, supplies, d) other mate- 
rials, e) salaries. : 

The committee has been continued to 
prepare standards for rural elementary 
schools, rural consolidated elementary 
schools and elementary schools with en- 
rollments of 500 or under. 

There will be supplementary reports on 
special topics of the group of standards. 

Seven representatives of the N. E. A. 
and five of the A. L. A. make up the 
committee, the latter group all connected 
with school libraries. C. C. Certain is 
chairman. ' 

The Elementary English Review for 
February gives the tentative report in 
detail. 
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College Use of Library Tools 

An address, Graduate and undergradu- 
ate instruction in bibliography and use of 
the library, presented before the College 
and Reference section of the A. L. A., 
1924, by Henry B. Van Hoesen, assistant 
librarian, Princeton University library, 
was published in School and Socicty for 
March 14. Hardly anyone who deals 
with questions over the reference counter 
will disagree with Mr Van Hoesen’s con- 
clusions, with which he closes his article: 

1) That we need a more accurate knowl- 
edge of what bibliographical instruction is be- 
ing given in colleges and universities at the 
present time. , 

2) That, according to such indications as 
we have, very few universities equip their stu- 
dents with sufficient bibliographical training 
for their future needs. A 

3) That the university curriculum should 
include, a) A series of “library tours” and ex- 
ercises, required of freshmen, preferably as 
part of a general introduction during the 
period between the fall entrance examinations 
and the formal opening of college; b) a full 
credit upper class elective course, covering the 
elements of the whole field of historical and 
enumerative bibliography and library science ; 
c) a one or two hour general course required 
of all first year graduate students who have 
not already had such a course; d) a group of 
elective courses for graduate, and, possibly, 
undergraduate upperclass students on history 
of printing, history of writing, book illustra- 
tion, subject bibliography, etc. 

4) That the conduct of such instruction is 
properly a function of the college and uni- 
versity library and that library staffs should be 
trained and organized for instructional work 
of this character. 





Goodwill Day 

The second annual World Goodwill 
day, to be observed under the auspices of 
the various national associations com- 
posing the World Federation of educa- 
tion associations, will be observed Mon- 
day, May 18. The _ forward-looking 
school people of the world will give spe- 
cial attention to observance of the day, 
with the idea of building up friendship 
and international codperation in all mat- 
ters having to do with the common good 
and common problems. 

A resolution adopted by the World 
conference on education at San Fran- 
cisco in July, 1923, was to the effect that 
May 18, which commemorates the open- 


ing of the first Hague conference, was 
especially appropriate for “concentrating 
upon the ideals of justice and world 
friendship,” and that on this day “‘imstruc- 
tions should be given concerning the re- 
sults of the Hague conference and also 
the later efforts to bring the world to- 
gether in a codperative body. This in- 
struction should be accompanied by songs, 
both national and international, and by 
p'ays and pageants which carry out the 
spirit of the day.” The thought in this 
is that “the acceptance and promulgation 
of these ideas will form a sound founda- 
tion for the promotion of higher spiritual 
values in the schools of the world.” 

It is urged, through the National Edu- 
cation Association, that the observance of 
World Goodwill day receive special em- 
phasis in connection with regular lessons, 
opening exercises and special periods and 
that throughout the day emphasis be 


placed on friendship and good will. 


Do not libraries have a place in such a 
scheme ? 





A State Aid in Library Service 
In a recent review of library service in 
Kansas appeared the following: 


All but four of the 105 counties in Kansas 
borrowed material last year from the mail-loan 
service of Kellogg library, Kansas State teach- 
ers college, Emporia. The library served 1336 
persons in 457 towns with 2003 packages of 
material. The total number of pieces loaned 
was 5912, including 4831 books, 620 clippings, 
162 pamphlets, 196 mounted pictures, 80 maga- 
zines and 23 posters. Alumni and correspond- 
ence-study students in 15 states outside of 
Kansas borrowed material. 

“These loans were made to teachers, high- 
school students, club women, business men, 
correspondence-study students and alumni,” said 
W. H. Kerr, librarian. “The mail-loan service 
of Kellogg library was begun in 1913 and the 
loans have increased about 10 per cent each 
vear, the total for 1923 being 1831 packages 
against 2003 for 1924. The number of pieces 
issued by mail in 1923 was 4662, against 5912 
for 1924. There is no expense to the borrower 
except postage. Each application is treated as 
an individual matter, there being no ready- 
made packages. We lend anything in the 
library, except special reference books, bound 
magazines and books on reserve for class use.” 


The service is in charge of Harriet 
Elcock, assistant librarian, and Caroline 
Newman, clerk. 
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News From the Field 
East 

Emily K. Appel, Pratt °24, assistant in 
the Pratt Institute free library, has been 
made children’s librarian of the Public 
library, Westerly, R. I. 

Avis M. Pillsbury, until recently head 
cataloger in the library of the University 
of North Dakota, has become assistant 
librarian of the Public library, Bangor, 
Me. 

The 1924 report of the Public library, 
Greenfield, Mass., gives: Number of vol- 
umes on the shelves, 33,604; circulation, 
93,825v., an increase of six per cent over 
the previous year; borrowers registered, 
5278. Appropriation, $14,401; expendi- 
tures, $14,386. The work of the library 
is hampered because of lack of space and 
the problem of extension is one requiring 
much thought. 

The 1924 annual report of the Thomas 
Crane public library, Quincy, Mass., 
places the valuation of the library’s prop- 
erty at $270,000. Number of volumes on 
the shelves, 59,276 ; circulation, 392,758v. ; 
population, 47,826; registered borrowers, 
15,606. Receipts, $39,769 ; expenditures, 
$39,769, of which $9709 was for books, 
$17,301 for library service salaries and 
$719 for periodicals. 

An interesting account of the high 
esteem in which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Providence, R. I., holds the 
Public library of that city, with reasons 
for the same, appears in the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 25. The 
Chamber of Commerce furnishes space 
for a business library, together with heat, 
light, telephone and janitor service, and 
the Public library supplies the printed 
matter and personnel. There are many 
advantages in this independent relation- 
ship and few restrictions. Much is to be 
said for the economic value of this plan 
of codperation. The article was written 
by Clarence E. Sherman, assistant libra- 
rian, Providence. 

The fifteenth biennial report of the 
Free public library department of the 
Vermont board of education, Montpelier, 
1922-24, marks the thirtieth anniversary 
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of the library commission. In its first 
year, 41 town libraries were established 
under the new law. One hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of books was given to any 
township voting to establish a library and 
pay it a certain per cent on ratable polls. 
The first secretary of the commission was 
hired in 1903 but means were small for 
carrying on the work. In 1907, the first 
library visiting was begun, and in 1908, 
the first summer school for librarians was 
held at the University of Vermont. The 
appropriation from the state gradually in- 
creased from the first but the work grew 
so steadily that always the demand was 
greater than the funds for its mainte- 
nance. 

In 1922, a book wagon was started. 
Another important feature of the com- 
mission’s work is the codperation between 
the schools and the library by the “home 
reading with school credit” plan. 

In 1923, the commission was abolished 
and in its place the Free public library 
department was created as a part of the 
Board of education. The work of this 
department is still larger than funds al- 
lowed for it. - Through the generosity of 
the Kellogg-Hubbard library, Montpelier, 
and the State library, it has been possible 
to fill many requests which otherwise 
would have been refused. 

Central Atlantic 

Dorothy Bemis, Pratt ’16, has resigned 
as librarian, Federal bank of Phila- 
delphia, to become supervisor in the 
Business Library division of Library 
Bureau. 

Phyllis M. Bradley, for some time li- 
brarian of the City and Township library, 
South Haven, Mich., has resigned to join 
the staff of the Free library, Endicott, 
NM. 

Owen J. Dever, formerly a member of 
the Library board, Queensboro public 
library, Jamaica, N. Y., has-been appoint- 
ed director of libraries for (Queensboro. 
Mr Dever has been a member of the New 
York state legislature since 1921. 

The Swan library, Albion, N. Y., cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, March 
17. This library is the result of a gift of 
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$30,000 from William Swan, $18,000 of 
which was invested in the purchase and 
equipment of the library building and the 
balance reserved for an endowment. As 
the library grew, Mrs Swan added $10,- 
000 to the endowment fund and other 
citizens followed until the library is now 
a factor in every local issue as well as 
providing information on national and 
world affairs. Swan library contains 15,- 
O000v., receives 68 periodicals and last 
year circulated over 51,000v. 

A collection of United States postage 
stamps valued at $150,000 has been ac- 
quired recently by the New York public 
library. The collection was bought from 
3enjamin K. Miller, a prominent lawyer 
of Milwaukee, Wis., who spent many 
years making the collection. The collec- 
tion comprises 47 volumes of 50 pages 
each, 14 by 17 inches. The number of 
individual stamps is estimated at more 
than 20,000. The collection will be dis- 
played in the library and will be covered 
with glass so that the stamps may be in- 
spected and studied by philatelists without 
injury to them by handling. This is sup- 
posed to be the finest and most compre- 
hensive collection of Federal stamps from 
the first issue, in 1847, in this country, 
even beyond the general collection of 
postage stamps in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

The recent report of the New Jersey 
public library commission, Trenton, re- 
cords the establishment of two new coun- 
ty libraries during the past year, making 
six in all since 1921. Four association 
libraries were turned over to the munici- 
pality, although association libraries are 
still found in 21 towns. There were 2913 
traveling libraries sent out and 113 new 
traveling library stations opened, making 
a total of 1129. Nearly 48,000 special 
loans were made on request. Meetings 
with 71 local library organizations and 41 
local library boards were held during the 
year, and aid was given to 24 different 
libraries in different phases of organiza- 
tion. Eight new library buildings were 
completed during the year. Instruction 
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was given at seven teachers’ institutes 
and 311 schools were visited. Advanced 
courses in library work were given, with 
an enrollment of 62 for the four courses. 

The 1924 report of the Steele memorial 
library, Elmira, N. Y., records a year of 
progress and satisfaction. The circula- 
tion was 120,235v, an increase of 21,- 
279, a per capita circulation of two and 
three fifths; 2511 new borrowers were 
registered; number of volumes on the 
shelves, 32,300. 

Several deposit stations have been 
established in addition to the work of the 
county stations. Instruction in the use 
of the library was given to all eighth 
grade pupils in the city schools. Meetings 
of various kinds have been held in the li- 
brary building during the year. Sunday 
opening has been most successful. The 
local florists have kept the library well 
supplied with flowers during the year. 

The local newspapers have been gen- 
erous in library publicity. Lists and 
notices were sent to various organiza- 
tions and meetings held in the city. An 
interesting library booth attracted much 
attention at the County fair. 

The surplus left from the new building 
was expended for Library Bureau furni- 
ture and equipment, and present accom- 
modations are sufficient for the needs. 


Central 


Mary Goode English, librarian, Public 
library, Paducah, Ky., has resigned her 
position to join the staff of the Public 
library, Detroit, Mich. 

Robinson Spencer (Ill. °16-18), for- 
merly cataloger, University of Nebraska, 
and chief cataloger, University of Wash- 
ington, has been appointed chief classi- 
fier, Iowa State College library, Ames. 

The 1924 annual report of the Carne- 
gie-Stout free public library, Dubuque, 
la., records: Number of volumes on the 
shelves, 46,543; registered borrowers, 
13,499 in a population of 39,141 ; circula- 
tion through 33 agencies, 238,048v.; re- 
ceipts, $28,006 ; expenditures, $22,024, of 
which $4659 was for books and $10,162 
for library service salaries. 
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Ruth King, Butte, Mont., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
Cloquet, Minn., to succeed Margaret Gil- 
pin, who resigned to be married at her 
home in Duluth, Minn. Miss King will 
begin her duties, May 1. 

The 1924 report of the Public library, 
Mansfield, O., records a circulation of 
109,336v.; borrowers’ cards in force, 
15,493; number of visitors to the library 
during the year, 57,161; county circula- 
tion, 8812v. among 1458 rural patrons. 
The library maintains deposits in 34 coun- 
ty schools. During the year, the library 
changed from a municipal to a school dis- 
trict library. A number of gifts were re- 
ceived. Income, $6544. 

The annual report of the Public library, 
Rochester, Minn., made by the librarian, 
Margaret Hickman, shows an increase of 
50 per cent in circulation alone and a de- 
cided increase in activities along other 
lines. There was a gain of 53 per cent in 
circulation of children’s books, 79 per cent 
in hospital circulation, and 80 per cent in 
county books over the previous year. The 
year 1924 produced the largest results in 
the history of the library. The total cir- 
culation reached 118,826v. 

What is called “the first library glee 
club in the United States” was recently or- 
ganized in the Public library, Cincinnati, 
O. From the library staff, 32 singers, 
many of whom have had considerable 
voice training, have volunteered for mem- 
bership. Lillie Wulfekoetter, librarian of 
the Dayton Street branch, will be accom- 
panist for the club. It is proposed that 
the group shall provide musical programs 
in connection with lectures and other af- 
fairs held in the library. 

A recent pleasant occasion was the cele- 
bration of the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
Miss Ange V. Milner as librarian of the 
Illinois State Normal University library, 
Normal, Ill. The whole campus entered 
into the spirit of the occasion. Student 
publications, the University bulletin and 
the programs of the day made mention of 
the high esteem which is bestowed on 
Miss Milner personally and the gratitude 
which every one seems to feel for the 
faithful and efficient service she has 
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rendered the students and faculty for so 
long a time. President David Felmley 
expressed the general thought when he 
said that “the library of the Normal uni- 
versity is preeminently Miss Milner’s 
creation and her monument.” 

The report of the director of the Uni- 
versity libraries, University of Chicago, 
for 1923-24, records a year of incon- 
venience, with difficult problems due to 
lack of space for users of the library as 
well as for the staff. Closer affiliation be- 
tween the departmental libraries empha- 
sizes the need of a supervisor of the vari- 
ous collections. A documents librarian is 
also named as one of the pressing needs. 
The year showed 25 appointments and 15 
resignations in the staff. Number of 
bound volumes in the library, 694,009, 
with large possessions of uncataloged 
books, unbound and unaccessioned vol- 
umes and pamphlets. Total number of 
readers in Harper memorial library and 
in six of the departmental libraries, 
1,165,768. 

South 

The 1924 report of the Public library, 
Lexington, Ky., records: Total circula- 
tion, 56,772v.; books on the shelves, 36,- 
397 ; registered borrowers, 7173; popula- 
tion served, 45,000. Receipts for the 
year, $13,083; expenditures, $12,602— 
books, $2772; salaries, library service, 
$4636. 

The 1924 report of the Harris County 
public library, Houston, Tex., states that 
the library maintains 62 stations through- 
out the county, 11 of which were opened 
in 1924. Three of the stations are for 
colored communities. The year’s circula- 
tion reached 122,685v., of which 67 per 
cent was juvenile and 27 per cent non- 
fiction. Books on the shelves, 17,445. 

A series of visits was made to the vari- 
ous stations during the year. The book 
collections at the stations are changed as 
frequently as possible. On these visits, 
in addition to activities at the library, 
story hours are held, visits are made to 
homes and schools, and special community 
programs are attended. 

The total expense of maintenance was 


$14,998—salaries, $7605; books, $5511. 
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The Public library, St. Louis, Mo., has 
recently opened three new branches of 
three different types: The Brenton 
branch, located in Roe school, the third 
of the built-in school-branch type; the 
Wellston branch, in quarters rented for 
three years by the Chamber of Commerce 
and turned over free of charge to the 
library as a sub-branch in the Wellston 
district; the Sherman Park branch, in a 
community center, the first of this type 
operated by the library. The city gives 
the space and equipment, with heat, light 
and janitor service, and the library fur- 
nishes the books and assistants and ad- 
ministers the branch. 


West 


The report of the Public library, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., records a circulation 
of 144,399v.: number of books on the 
shelves, 36,366; expenditures, $17,464. 

The 1924 report of the Public library, 
Wichita, Kan., shows a total circulation 
of 385,114v., a gain of 73,676 over the 
previous year; number of card-holders, 
35,072, a gain of 6579 for the year; 
number of books on the shelves, 40,555, 
a gain in one year of 3315. The book 
wagon circulated 91,439yv. 

Ruth E. Hammond has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library, Wichita, 
Kan., to succeed Julius Lucht, resigned. 
Miss Hammond was for four years li- 
brarian of the Public library, Muskogee, 
Okla. She is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois library school, and has 
had experience in the libraries of Hib- 
bing, Minn., and Stillwater, Okla. 


The 1924 annual report of the Public 
library, Omaha, Neb., records a circula- 
tion of 655,625v. among 55,138 borrow- 
ers, 26 per cent of the city’s population ; 
books on the shelves, 163,709. The cir- 
culation in the children’s department was 
46 per cent of the total circulation, The 
class room libraries circulated 86,341v. 
and the hospital collection, 18,890v. 
among five hospitals. The library bind- 





ery kept the books in repair, rebinding 
10,254, and repairing 46,000. It also pro- 
vides pamphlet covers, filing envelopes, 
portfolios, boxes and all necessary equip- 
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ment for convenient handling of printed 
material. This work requires the time of 
seven persons. Total expenditure for the 
year, $90,398, 43 cents per capita. 
Pacific Coast 

Adele Bird (St. Louis), formerly of 
the Public library, Burlington, Ia., has 
joined the staff of the circulation depart- 
ment, Public library, Tacoma, Wash. 

Marion B. Wellar, for several years 
connected with the Public library, Utica, 
N. Y., is in charge of the children’s room, 
Public library, Riverside, Cal. 

Foreign 

A memorial to Sir Henry Irving was 
unveiled in the entrance hall of the 
Central public library, museum and art 
gallery, Sunderland, England, March 9. 
The principal address was made by Sir 
John Martin-Harvey. The Mayor of 
Sunderland presided. J. A. Charlton Deas, 
director of the Public library, museum 
and art gallery, was honorable secretary 
of the Memorial committee. 





Wanted— Children’s librarians. Library 
Association, Portland, Ore. 





Wanted— 4. L.. 1. Booklists—-v.17, Nos. 
7,8, 9, 10, Ap—Jl, ’21; v.19, Nos. 9, 10, 
Je, Jl, ’23; v.20, Nos. 9, 10, Je, Jl, ’24. 
Free Library Commission, Pierre, S. D. 

Wanted-—Experienced library school 
graduate, familiar with both L. C. and 
Decimal classifications, wishes position in 
public or business library. Address E. 
C., Milwaukee, Wis. 





For Sale—Second hand: Library Bureau 
bracket stack, metal uprights, over 3000 
linear feet oak-faced shelves; belt book- 
conveyor, 264 feet long; house-telephone 
system. Address Public .library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Wanted-—FEligible lists for positions to be 
filled: Assistant in charge of children’s work; 
assistant catalogers; general assistants, 
$1500. Head of School department, 
$1800; by Civil Service examinations, 
school training and experience required. For 
further information address, Secretary, Los 
Angeles County Civil Service, Hall of Records, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


salary 
salary 
Library 








